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BY THE EDITOR 


Peace between nations or groups rests upon the ad- 
Labor Peace vancement of common interests and mutual confidence. 

Peace does not result from arbitrary orders but it 
grows out of good-will engendered by sincerity in action and proposal. 
Even when the fighting is fierce negotiations for peace are always in 
order. Negotiations involve determining how and on what basis the 
points in dispute shall be settled. 

No person who cares for the welfare of the American labor move- 
ment would needlessly prolong the present civil war. The American 
Federation of Labor stands ready to continue negotiations through 
its committee created at the request of the President. Obviously the 
fundamental problem which such negotiating committees would have 
to meet is a practical way of uniting opposing unions in the same juris- 
diction. The basis for planning is necessarily union books or certified 
records showing the number of dues-paying members in various occupa- 
tions and industries. This information is equally essential to enable 
any delegate conference to function. Voting strength should be deter- 
mined by validity to represent. Negotiations on any other basis would 
be fruitless. Honesty in proposing and entering upon negotiations is 
essential to that confidence which makes representatives willing to 
propose and accept compromises. Peace cannot come until the issues 
are settled equitably and with consideration of the interests and rights 
of all concerned. 

If the man responsible for the secession movement which involved 
this nation in a labor war, has the sincerity and the courage to notify 
the President of the United States that the committee of his organiza- 
tion is ready to continue negotiations with the committee of the Ameri- 
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can Federation of Labor, the way will be open to negotiate peace. 
Such a notification should be accompanied by a pledge to submit any 
agreement reached by the joint committees to the unions constituting 
the dual organization. Such a pledge is necessary to protect these or- 
ganizations against such arbitrary action on the part of their chief 
spokesman as was the case in the agreement negotiated two years ago. 
There is no question but that division in the ranks of Labor en- 
dangers our progress. Serious as this is in time of peace, it looms 
ominously against a background of war. We urge even those who 
have a personal advantage from the split in Labor’s ranks to forego 
personal advancement and gain, and to join with those who have the 
welfare of Labor at heart in a sincere effort for lasting peace. 


The statement of the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
The Bishops Administrative Board of the National Catholic Wel- 
and Social fare Council made public on Ash Wednesday empha- 
Order sizes principles fundamental to our immediate economic 

and social problems. Basing their statement upon the 
essential function of private ownership of property in providing in- 
dividuals with security, the Bishops outline pivotal rules for a social 
order to be determined through clear thinking and right conscience. 

Without private property, working men and women have no sense 
of stability that comes from ability to meet emergencies. Security, 
they point out, lies through two methods: (1) social insurance to pro- 
vide income during unemployment, incapacity during sickness and old 
age, accidents and occupational diseases, and death, and (2) through 
collective bargaining between unions and employers to provide more 
equitable wages with “some form of partnership which would permit 
a graduated share in the ownership and profits of business and also 
some voice in its management.” 

Living wages, which are a prior claim on production, should be 
sufficient not merely for the working man and his family, to provide 
food, clothing, and shelter together with essential spiritual and cul- 
tural needs without the necessity of the wife and mother supplement- 
ing the bread-winner’s earnings. Furthermore, the Bishops include 
a sum adequate for savings as an essential part of their definition of 
a living wage. The Bishops add: “Because economic society has not 
followed the moral laws of justice and charity, the principles of inter- 
dependence have been violated and we have precipitated unemploy- 
ment with all its consequent hardships and misery. To withhold just 
and reasonable wages from the workingman has injured him directly 
and immediately, but it has also injured the common good and the 
interests of the very owners of property. Their factories, their com- 
mercial establishments and their equipment have frequently stood idle 
as a result. Unless workingmen as a class have sufficient income to 
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purchase their share of the goods which our economic system is capable 
of producing, the markets will automatically be closed to the sale of 
goods, and idle factories and unemployment are the disastrous result.” 

Our national movement toward social order should proceed with 
consistent regard for Christian morals and sound economic principles. 
The State must assume responsibility for promoting social welfare, 
assuring collective bargaining by organized labor and employers. 
These two reforms are contemplated: “In the first place there must 
be re-established some form of guild or vocational groups which will 
bind men together in society according to their respective occupations, 
thus creating a moral unity. Secondly there must be a reform of 
morals and a profound renewal of the Christian spirit which must 
precede the social reconstruction.” Such a guild or corporate could 
establish sound prosperity with the proper hierarchic structure of So- 
ciety. The importance of proper functional responsibility for these 
vocational groups is obvious. If any one group undertakes to do the 
work of one or more other groups, tyranny begins and unsound eco- 
nomic trends set in. The Bishops quote Pius XI as follows: “Un- 
doubtedly, the first and immediate apostles of the working men must 
themselves be working men, while the apostles of the industrial and 
commercial world should themselves be employers and merchants.” 

The field of the church is spiritual and moral life, while Labor 
must be responsible for the labor unions, and employers for trade 
associations. With each group meeting its responsibility and respect- 
ing the competence of the organizations in their respective fields, we 
would look forward to the evolution of a sound social order. If all 
within the Church observe these words of wisdom, the power of the 
Church will increase. “The Church is not concerned with the accuracy 
of economic surveys or the resultant data, nor with the problems of 
scientific organization, production, cost-accounting, transportation, 
marketing and a multitude of similar activities. To pass judgment on 
their aptitude and merits is a technical problem proper to economic 
science and business administration. For such the Church has neither 
the equipment nor the authorization. We frankly declare that it would 
be unwise on her part to discuss their operation except insofar as a 
moral interest might be involved.” 


The daily news services and personal contacts make it 
America’s impossible for us to fail to realize the gravity of what 
Responsibility is taking place in Europe. Two mighty nations have 

put into power a regime dedicated to the destruction of 
the Christian religion and the democratic way of life. The Christian 
religion emphasizes brotherhood, mutual responsibilities, and the dig- 
nity of every human being because his soul gives him kinship with the 
Infinite. The democratic way of life is predicated on equal opportuni- 
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ties for personal and mental development, equal rights before the 
law, and the reciprocal responsibilities of personal freedom. These 
intangibles and goals of European civilization, however imperfectly 
realized, were what gave it value and assured advancement in human 
living. 

When Bolshevik Russia set up its new social order it repudiated 
the ideals of Christianity and personal freedom, and set up materialis- 
tic goals. When the Nazi Party assumed control of Germany, it ele- 
vated the old Nordic gods and pagan virtues, and turned its back on a 
gospel of love and fellowship. Such elevation of these materialistic 
ideals is not justified even by the fact that the ideals were born of 
poverty and have their roots in privations and injustices. 

The European picture is very black, and many are hunting for 
refuge or some way of escape. We, in the United States, cannot solve 
the problems of Europe—neither can we escape the consequences of 
whatever fate befalls Europe. But our major problem is to escape a 
like catastrophe in this country. If we would escape the hatreds, the 
racial persecutions, the loss of personal freedom that now terrifies 
European people, we must establish a social and economic order that 
is based on freedom and justice for individuals with opportunity for 
each to earn the means with which to have access to opportunities for 
a good life. The economic key is jobs for those who need them. 

If we, in United States, with our rich natural resources and pro- 
duction capacities, cannot devise economic measures that will provide 
adequate employment opportunities in private industries, then our 
great experiment in democracy will be doomed to modifications. This 
is the task to which representative economic groups must address 
themselves without loss of time. 

Without question we can solve the technical problems involved 
in producing an abundance for all. We must put an equal amount of 
sincerity and ability in solving the distribution of abundance to all— 
the problem of marketing and consumer incomes. Here is the urgent 
challenge which we must meet as a Nation if we would save ourselves 
and help Europe. 


In 1935, we, in the United States, launched a plan 
Next Steps in to provide some degree of security for workers ac- 
Unemployment customed to look to industries for a chance to earn 
Compensation their livelihood but subject to hazards of unemploy- 

ment over which they have no control. The unem- 
ployment compensation provisions of the Social Security Act were 
frankly a compromise beginning with 3 per cent instead of with the 
5 per cent rate of contributions to be paid by employers which the 
technicians studying the problem deemed necessary to adequate 
standards. This Federal law was supplemented by state law speci- 
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fying the benefit standards determining the amounts to be paid to 
unemployed persons eligible under the state laws. ‘These benefit 
standards were as equally a compromise as the 3 per cent contribution 
rate. Without experience it was impossible to know whether stand- 
ards could be made really adequate without bankrupting the funds. 

Experience up to date shows that our calculations upon rate were 
better than upon the benefit structure. In practically every state re- 
serve funds have accumulated greatly in excess of use, while the bene- 
fits which provide a pitiful pretense of security are paid after a long 
waiting period that exhausts savings and, in far too few cases, con- 
tinue until the unemployed persons are able to find employment. 

The money is available in practically every state to pay adequate 
benefits promptly with a maximum waiting period of one week, and 
for a period that will enable the worker to find a new job in normal 
times. The duration should be the same for all eligible workers. 

The benefits themselves should be related to full time earnings 
with a minimum below which they should not be allowed to fall, and a 
maximum excluding proportions which fall outside of the purpose of 
unemployment compensation. 

Unemployment compensation can take care only of persons 
genuinely attached to some industry as evidenced by an employment 
standard, and provide a portion of normal income for a limited time. 
Unlimited insurance cannot be financed. The standards approved by 
the American Federation of Labor are 60 per cent of full time earn- 
ings, one week waiting time and 20 weeks’ duration. To assure these 
standards in all states, we propose a Federal reinsurance fund. These 
standards, which would constitute real security, should be provided 
nationally before any tax reduction should be considered—whether in 
the form of tax reduction or so-called experience rating. Federal 
standards and rates are necessary to prevent unfair regional competi- 
tion based on differentials in standards. 

Congress should act promptly with understanding of the real 
issue. 


As the twig is bent so the tree will grow—is an 
Our Responsibility old adage that has been exemplified over and over 
To Our Youth again. This element in growth is one reason why 
in our recent economic cataclysm special provi- 
sions were made for those under 25 years of age. Opportunities ad- 
justed to the needs of early development must be available to young 
persons if they are to have equal opportunity for preparation for life. 
The same opportunities later in life are not as effective as when avail- 
able for the right stage of development. 
To assure boys and girls equal opportunity for development we 
have child labor regulations, compulsory school attendance laws, and 
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we are trying to provide schooling adapted to individuals. More and 
more responsibility has been laid on our public school system; conse- 
quently, it has become of increasingly greater importance that nothing 
should prevent boys and girls from attending school to the completion 
of the course selected to fit them for their chosen vocations. Where 
unemployment of family bread winners has made this difficult during 
the depression, special provisions for income for young persons have 
been made. 

So long as young people can be kept in school they may escape 
the main economic hazards, but the problem becomes serious when 
young people leave school and look for jobs. Business, trimming its 
sails to weather the storm, does not want to incur the expense of hiring 
other than experienced workers available in excess of demand. Young 
persons drifting without anchor are in danger of starvation and intel- 
lectual and personal demoralization. They might easily become the 
victims of short-sighted propaganda and destructive or demagogic 
leadership. 

Of the young people between the ages of 15 and 25, who have 
left school and sought jobs in private industry, nearly one-third are 
unemployed—a rate of unemployment $0 per cent higher than that for 
workers between 55 to 65 years of age. Even more serious is the rate 
of unemployment for those between 15 and 19—41 per cent. 

The first obligation Society owes these young persons is to try 
to get our economic institutions operating to a degree that would 
assure jobs for all needing them regardless of age. 

Our second obligation is to provide the safeguards, while we try 
to accomplish this first objective, which will prevent the physical, men- 
tal, and moral degeneration that might result from unemployment. 
We should help these young persons conserve their ability to work 
and to function as constructive citizens in the community. 

Our third obligation is to protect these young persons from those 
persons and organizations which would take advantage of their mis- 
fortunes and inexperience to tie them up with movements and objec- 
tives of sinister or questionable nature. Totalitarian leaders of Eu- 
rope have imposed upon the need and inexperience of their young peo- 
ple to tie them into revolutionary movements destructive to Christian 
civilization. Our great Teacher pointed out the enormity of sin 
against children. An obligation rests upon us to protect our young 
persons against perversion that would warp the rest of their lives. 
Unless we take this obligation seriously we will endanger the spiritual 
and intellectual capacity of our Nation. 

The American Youth Commission has recommended a program 
for action which includes the following: 
Raise the age of school attendance; 
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Provide those who do not wish to combine schooling with em- 
ployment in some form of service under public auspices, adequate voca- 
tional guidance, training, and work experience; 

A nation-wide public health program; 

Improved educational programs. 

As we provide adequately and wisely for our youth, we shall 
determine the future of our Nation. 


The South is frequently referred to as our No. 1 
Wealth forthe economic problem. The reasons for this special 
South situation stem from the Civil War. Civil war is 

always devastating and this special one was partic- 
ularly destructive to the human and material resources of the states 
on whose soil the conflict was waged. Loss of capital blocked oppor- 
tunity for the next generations. While industrialization revolution- 
ized the North, its progress was slow in the South. The industries 
that got under way in the South were handicapped by the wealth of 
so-called cheap labor. The poverty of farm labor and share-croppers 
gave a glamour to even low industrial wages. The army of workers 
on the farms and in the mountains eager for even sub-standard indus- 
trial conditions and wages bogged down efforts at unionizing these 
workers. However, there was substantial organization of craftsmen 
in all the larger towns and cities. 

Substantial development of the steel industry in Alabama made 
the South self-sufficient with regard to this basic material and added 
new wealth and new jobs. Very slowly Southern agriculture is freeing 
itself from its dependence on cotton and is varying production as 
chemical research indicates new uses of vegetation and new crops which 
are needed in our national economy. The T. V. A. has made electric 
power available to the inhabitants of eight states, lifting living con- 
ditions, facilitating industrial expansion, and helping agriculture. 
Mills producing rayon, pulp, and paper, including newsprint, furnishes 
new sources of wealth, while improved highways and bridges bring 
markets closer to producers. In West Virginia is the most important 
development of chemical industries of the world. On Florida and 
on the T. V. A. development we depend for special fertilizer. Peanuts 
and cotton seeds are transformed into oils and other useful forms. 
The sweet potato starch is to be changed into syrup. Southern pines 
by a sulphite process are made into rayon, pulp, and paper. These 
illustrations of new industrial and agricultural progress in the South 
are tied in with chemical research, and how great are the gains we 
may expect from these methods! 

The Southern Labor Conference, to be held in Atlanta beginning 
March 4, will herald a new organizing campaign in the South. In- 
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ternational presidents as well as field men will participate in the 
Conference, laying plans for further cooperation. The constructive 
policies of the American Federation of Labor have always appealed 
to Southern workers. We feel a special responsibility for sound 
leadership for the wage-earners of these states that are struggling 
so effectively to substitute wealth and progress for poverty and in- 
sufficiency. 

The Atlanta Labor Conference will constitute a new milestone 
in Southern union progress under the American Federation of Labor. 


The basic work of the labor movement is always 
Foundations First organizing work—getting new workers into exist- 

ing unions, helping these trade unionists to work 
in and through their union, and forming unions in new industries and 
previously unorganized industries. The fundamental step in unionism 
is to convince workers that quiet, thorough, and intellegent action 
will assure sustained progress, whereas chance may bring some good 
luck but also much hard luck. Those who get ahead, plan to get 
ahead. Those who do not plan, must take whatever comes along, 
and lose the chance to control their futures. Those who want justice, 
must be ready to defend their rights and to help create the machinery 
for doing of justice. 

The difference between successful business executives and those 
who fail is that they have an organization constantly on the job. 
No one person can work all the time or do all the work. But by 
organizing all concerned to that end, some one person will be con- 
stantly on the job all the time. So with wage-earners. Individual 
workers cannot be giving time and effort to the question of wages, 
hours, and work rules, and even if they could, the manager could not 
possibly give a separate hearing to each worker. The intelligent way, 
then, is for workers to have representatives to take up those questions 
with the management. If these representatives are not dependent 
upon the management for jobs, they can present the case for the 
workers with independence and with due regard for all relevant 
facts. By this sort of business arrangement, wage-earners can have 
experts taking care of their interests and plans for promoting the 
welfare of workers become a sustained undertaking. 

Preliminary to any such arrangement is conviction on the part 
of individuals that they want to make progress in their own living 
and that collective action is the way to that end. When a worker 
knows what he wants to do he can bend his efforts in that direction. 

It is the responsibility of those who care for the welfare of 
Labor and those who are concerned for the balanced progress of all 
groups of Society to promote organization among all groups of 
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wage-earners. A realization of the social and economic benefits of 
unions to Labor and the community lies back of our legislation as- 
suring wage-earners the right to union membership for the purpose 
of choosing representatives for collective bargaining with their em- 
ployers or his representatives. 

Extension of unionization to all workers and all industries is 
the first step toward their sustained progress. The second step is 
development and improvement of the agencies and procedures of col- 
lective bargaining. 





WHAT WE WANT FROM UNEMPLOYMENT 





COMPENSATION* 


GEORGE MEANY 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor 


Benefit Standards 
NEMPLOYMENT Compen- 


sation is needed to provide 
reasonable security for work- 

ers who are ordinarily employed and 
dependent on their earnings but who, 
for reasons beyond their control, are 
temporarily unemployed. This secur- 
ity can be achieved only if the weekly 
compensation is large enough to fur- 
nish at least the immediate neces- 
saries of living through an emergency 
period of unemployment, is paid 
promptly enough to protect past sav- 
ings, and is paid for a period long 
enough to cover the amount of unem- 
ployment which can usually be ex- 
pected during the year. Unless it 
does a reasonably good job of provid- 
ing this security, the unemployment 
compensation system cannot justify its 
existence and administrative expense. 
When we take up any part of the 
general program of economic security, 
two considerations arise: (1) what 
compensation would be reasonable 
and adequate to give workers the 
necessary security, and (2) how much 
will the program cost and how can it 
be financed. When the Committee 
on Economic Security was first draw- 
ing up the plans for the Social Secur- 
ity Act, a considerable minority of 
the Advisory Council voted for a 5 
per cent payroll tax in order to finance 
benefits which would be adequate. 


* A memorandum submitted February 15, 1940 
to a committee of State Administrators of Un- 
employment Compensation. 
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The vote was tied on a 4 per cent tax. 
After much discussion, the Council 
recommended a 3 per cent tax. Eight 
members of the Council submitted a 
minority report stating that although 
they voted with the majority for a 3 
per cent payroll tax on employers, 
they regarded the revenue therefrom 
as thoroughly inadequate to estab- 
lish reasonable protection for unem- 
ployed wage earners in normal times. 
They did not wish their vote to be 
considered an endorsement of the 
meager coverage the actuaries of the 
Committee believed possible with a 3 
per cent payroll tax. Even the ma- 
jority faction did not consider the 
proposed benefit scale ideal, but its 
members opposed a tax rate higher 
than 3 per cent. 

Now, after two years or less of 
benefit payments for most states, it is 
clear that the actuaries were over- 
conservative in their estimates. The 
funds available for benefits have in- 
creased in most states considerably 
above the point reached before bene- 
fits were payable. The logical step to 
take is to improve the benefit sched- 
ule. Industry is better able to pay the 
3 per cent tax now than it was in 1935 
when the act was passed. At that 
time the scale of benefits was cut to 
the income limits of the 3 per cent 
tax. Since liberalization is now pos- 
sible without raising the tax rate, that 
scale of benefits should be materially 
increased. 

Some improvements in benefits have 
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been written into state laws. The 
most generally adopted one is that of 
reducing the waiting period to two 
weeks instead of three or more. A 
number of states now have the two- 
week period. In a few states the 
minimum and maximum benefit 
amounts or the duration of payments 
have been increased. For the most 
part, however, amendments of the un- 
employment compensation laws have 
concentrated on simplifying adminis- 
trative procedures rather than secur- 
ing really adequate compensation. 

In some states, under persistent 
pressure from large industrial inter- 
ests, the scale of benefits has been low- 
ered from the already meager stand- 
ards. This is true in those states 
which adopted annual wage formulae 
as the basis of determining weekly 
benefit amounts. Maine, North Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia all showed a sharp decline in the 
weekly benefit payments after adopt- 
ing an annual wage formula. Other 
states made their unemployment com- 
pensation laws less liberal by increas- 
ing the severity of penalties in terms 
of longer or permanent disqualifica- 
tion for benefits, and by increasing 
the number of cases to which such 
penalties might apply. Thus, in spite 
of an income experience which would 
permit benefit liberalization, some 
states are offering less rather than 
greater security to unemployed wage 
earners, 

The difficulty of achieving reason- 
able security by amendments to fifty- 
one separate laws has been clearly 
demonstrated. Even in the District 
of Columbia, the jurisdiction in which 
the largest percentage increase in re- 
serves has occurred since benefits were 
first payable, large employers’ groups 
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are opposing material improvement 
in the benefit structure on the ground 
that such improvement would be a 
precedent for similar standards in 
other states. The persistent hope for 
tax reductions blocks fair considera- 
tion of tue inadequacy of the present 
unemployment compensation laws to 
provide reasonable security for work- 
ers. 

We will not get a good unemploy- 
ment compensation system until we 
establish fair minimum standards. 
Those standards should be written 
into the federal law. Unemployment 
is not a problem for a single employer, 
industry, or state to consider alone. 
It is a national problem. Labor is 
unusually mobile in this country. We 
need fair treatment for unemployed 
workers in whatever state they may 
live. The patterns of employment 
and the risks of seasonal, technologi- 
cal and cyclical unemployment are 
various in the several states. Some 
states could increase benefits consider- 
ably without seriously weakening their 
reserves or necessitating tax increases. 
Others in some years, and possibly in 
many years, would be unable to afford 
adequate benefits without prohibitive 
taxation. Yet, the workers in those 
states need security as much as their 
neighbors in more fortunate areas. 
There must be aid which will permit 
those states which cannot alone sup- 
port reasonable unemployment com- 
pensation systems to meet the cost of 
the federal minimum standards. 

The American Federation of Labor 
endorses the minimum federal stand- 
ards embodied in H. R. 7762. These 
are designed to provide a bare living 
during periods of unemployment. It 
is probable, from the experience to 
date, that if benefits were payable for 
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a flat period of 20 weeks to every 
worker who was unemployed for that 
much of a year, that not more than 
IO per cent to 15 per cent of the work- 
ers would be unemployed after ex- 
hausting their benefit rights. Some 
of those few would probably be prac- 
tically unemployable and would need 
to be provided for in some other man- 
ner than by unemployment compensa- 
tion. If no more than 10 per cent of 
the unemployed workers suffered con- 
tinued unemployment after exhausting 
their benefit rights, we would have 
achieved real security. Weekly bene- 
fits of 60 per cent of the worker’s nor- 
mal full time wage within $6 and $24 
limits, provision for partial benefits 
and for a waiting period not exceed- 
ing one week are not excessive stand- 
ards. When waiting periods are long 
the worker exhausts all his small 
savings before benefits begin. He 
should not be forced into this posi- 
tion. In 1935 the Committee on 
Economic Security, hampered by lack 
of information, cut the scale of bene- 
fits it recommended to the income it 
expected from a 3 per cent payroll tax. 
Today, on the basis of much more in- 
formation, we know a 3 per cent tax 
can support a much more adequate 
benefit scale in many states and that 
that adequacy is essential to the eco- 
nomic security of our wage earners. 
The American Federation of Labor 
is convinced, therefore, that an ade- 
quate benefit schedule should be estab- 
lished as a minimum standard for all 
states by being incorporated in the 
federal law. For those states whose 
funds in any year cannot stand the 
drain of the proposed minima, as- 
sistance should be given from the re- 
insurance fund. 
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Experience Rating 


The question of experience rating 
cannot be separated from the whole 
problem of the adequacy of unem- 
ployment compensation to provide 
reasonable economic security for un- 
employed workers. The prospect of 
getting tax reductions has figured in 
the opposition to benefit increases and 
in increasing the disqualifications or 
reducing the benefit payment scale. So 
long as employers can profit immedi- 
ately in tax reductions if the amount 
paid out in benefits is small, regard- 
less of whether it is decrease in unem- 
ployment or decrease in individual 
benefit payments that produces the 
effect, there will be efforts to keep 
benefit schedules inadequate. The 
long-run gain to business from a more 
stable purchasing power in the hands 
of workers is less noticed than the 
immediate prospect of tax reductions. 

The several forms of experience 
rating tried and proposed affect the 
funds differently. All of them which 
would result in reducing the average 
rate of return below the states’ pres- 
ent 2.7 per cent rates are a menace to 
either the solvency of the funds or 
the adequacy of benefits or both. Since 
the benefit structures are so pitifully 
inadequate now, there can be no justi- 
fication for reducing the tax return 
until experience with a reasonable 
benefit structure has shown that 2.7 
per cent is an unnecessarily large 
rate to provide true unemployment 
secyrity. 

Those experience rating formulae 
which are intended to protect the 
solvency of the insurance fund either 
by fixing a minimum amount below 
which the reserve may not fall without 
cancelling rate reductions, or by set- 
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ting annual rates designed to produce 
income just equal to the outgo of the 
previous year, lend themselves to ob- 
structing benefit increases. Since im- 
provements in the benefit structure 
would either mean larger sums paid 
out thus making more difficult the 
achievement of the required fund, or 
would require a larger amount to re- 
place the annual outgo, in either case 
delaying rate reductions, employers 
would have a direct incentive to op- 
pose adequate benefits. Reasonable 
security must come first, otherwise 
we may never get it at all. 

The type of experience rating which 
would maintain an average rate of 
2.7 per cent, charging some em- 
ployers rate increases exactly balanc- 
ing the reductions allowed to others, 
would penalize employers in less stable 
industries, would give large employ- 
ers an extra competitive advantage 
over small companies in the same in- 
dustry, and would hasten the death 
of declining industries thereby in- 
creasing the problem of providing 
jobs. There is no assurance that a 
company which gets along well for a 
few years will continue to do business 
over the years. The majority of all 
new businesses are failures before 
ten years have passed. Those which 
started on the upturn of the cycle, 
and on the basis of favorable experi- 
ence for the first few years won re- 
duced tax rates, might fail at the first 
sag in the business cycle, throwing 
their men out of employment to be 
cared for from funds to which the 
employers had contributed very little. 
Small businesses, with only a few em- 
ployees, cannot safely be rated on the 
basis of their experience of two or 
three years. There is no opportunity 
for the law of averages to apply and 
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no sure method of predicting their 
future. Only if the business is large 
and well established over a number of 
years is there a reasonable chance of 
estimating its course of employment 
for the following year. Yet all ex- 
perience rating plans include small 
employers and are based on a very 
short period of benefit experience. 
The advocates of experience rating 
customarily advance two arguments: 
(1) that it will encourage employers 
to “stabilize” employment, and (2) 
that it allocates the costs of unemploy- 
ment to those industries, employers, 
and consumers responsible for it. 
Both arguments rest on a feeble basis. 
In the first place there is no general 
agreement as to what is meant by 
“stabilizing” employment. Depend- 
ing on the particular formula used, 
there are many devices for obtaining 
statistical “stability” in terms of a 
small amount of benefits chargeable 
to a particular employer without his 
having created a single new job or 
having reduced the total volume of 
unemployment by one hour. Yet un- 
employment compensation is intended 
to provide some security for unem- 
ployed workers. It is a problem of 
the labor market, not of a single plant. 
In many ways “stabilization” de- 
vices increase the hazards of unem- 
ployment for some workers. Many 
employers are encouraged to spread 
work too thin and are discouraged 
from adding workers for temporary 
jobs lest they injure their “experience 
rates.” Many of the “stabilization” 
devices are practicable only for large 
companies which can produce for stock 
or can shift workers to various occupa- 
tions. The small employer, unequally 
matched in competition and further 
handicapped by the unemployment 
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compensation tax differential experi- 
ence rating creates, might be unable to 
continue operations. His employees 
would be left to join the army of un- 
employed. There is nothing gained 
when some employers can avoid bene- 
fit payments to their employees if 
they increase the insecurity of employ- 
ment for workers outside their plants. 
It is unemployed men we need be con- 
cerned with—not statistical evidences 
of “stability” which leave the problem 
unsolved. Experience rating concen- 
trates attention on tax cuts, not on the 
real purpose of unemployment com- 
pensation—compensation for the un- 
employed worker. A far better way 
to “stabilize” employment is through 
the stimulus to business which comes 
from steady purchasing power. Ade- 
quate benefits constitute such purchas- 
ing power. Unemployed workers 
spend their benefit checks promptly. 
The argument that the differential 
tax under experience rating places the 
cost of instability on those who create 
it ignores the facts of unemployment. 
Labor is not attached permanently to 
one employer or one industry. The 
conditions of employment in the com- 
munity determine how quickly a dis- 
charged man can find new employ- 
ment. The employer whose laid-off 
men find new work quickly will have a 
better rate than is allowed to another 
employer in a different community 
which fails to absorb as quickly the 
laid-off workers. The “‘costs’’ in the 
latter case are not reasonably attri- 
butable to the employer. His conduct 
was identical with that of his com- 
petitors. The markets for labor were 
responsible for the difference in costs. 
Industries have life cycles. They 
employ many workers in their grow- 
ing period. In their decline they may 
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go through years of shrinking busi- 


ness and employment. The “level 
premium” is a much better way to 
meet the whole cost of unemployment 
than the “term policy” whose expense 
would increase as they grew older and 
became poorer risks. Under experi- 
ence rating the tax is lightened for 
those best able to bear it and in- 
creased when they are in most dif_- 
culty. The result is to increase the 
difficulty of collection and to hasten 
their dissolution with total unemploy- 
ment for their workers. 

If, as some experience-rating ad- 
vocates claim, the tax can be passed 
on to consumers whose irregular 
demands create the periodic unem- 
ployment for which compensation is 
needed, the employers will have no 
incentive to attempt regularization 
of their businesses and the hoped-for 
reduction in unemployment will not 
follow. 

In short, experience rating is a 
device for cutting taxes rather than a 
solution to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Toa small extent, some large 
firms, especially those in the more 
regular lines of industry, may so man- 
age their employment patterns that 
for considerable periods their em- 
ployees may not be paid much in bene- 
fits. But this does not mean that 
there is less unemployment. They 
may only have further complicated 
the size of the hard-core unemploy- 
ment problem. And the success of 
those firms in even their apparent 
stabilization may be short-lived. The 
size of the problem, and justice to all 
employers, small as well as large, in 
less stable industries as well as the 
more regular ones, old as well as new 
industries, demand a uniform tax 
rate. Unemployment is a labor mar- 
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ket phenomenon. The risk needs to 
be widely spread by uniform insur- 
ance premiums. Unemployed work- 
ers need the protection of sizeable 
funds. They need adequate payments 
for reasonable periods. We cannot 
give them that security if tax cuts are 
permitted to whittle the funds to in- 
significant amounts. 

The social security tax of 3 per 
cent was intended to promote the en- 
actment of state unemployment com- 
pensation laws by creating tax equality 
for employers in different states so 
that no state would hesitate to pro- 
vide compensation because of the 
necessity of taxing its employers. 
Experience rating will destroy that 
equality of taxes. Competition then 
will increase the pressure for low bene- 
fit structures in order to build up big 
reserves to justify a demand for 
further tax reductions. We cannot 
construct security on this slipping 
sand foundation. We need the solid 
rock of good uniform minimum bene- 
fit standards, a uniform tax rate not 
less than 2.7 per cent which can sup- 
port those benefits in most states most 
of the time, and federal aid through 
a re-insurance fund to help some states 
less able to pay to meet the mini- 
mum standards. Under this system 
we would build up reserves in good 
years to help us through depressions. 
We would avoid tax increases, especi- 
ally for the heavy industries in the 
bottom of depressions when such in- 
creases would discourage their expan- 
sion. We would not place a bar to 
expansion of employment at any time 
as experience rating does. We would 
encourage new employment and genu- 
ine business stability on the basis of 
a larger and more regular purchasing 
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power in the hands of eager con- 
sumers. 

Experience rating is a totally unnec- 
essary administrative expense. Even 
in its simplest form it involves a con- 
siderable volume of record keeping 
that serves no function other than the 
useless and even harmful one of tax 
differentials. Experience rating means 
tax cuts and inadequate benefits. 

Our problem of unemployment is 
two-fold. One part is to get jobs for 
the unemployed. The other is to pro- 
vide reasonable security for those who 
do not have jobs. Unemployment 
compensation is the first line of attack 
on the second of these problems. Ex- 
perience rating does not promote the 
solution of the first problem because 
it does not in any way add to the total 
amount of offered employment. It 
hampers unemployment compensation 
in its efforts to meet the second prob- 
lem because its objective is tax cuts, 
not the kind of benefit structure neces- 
sary for reasonable security for un- 
employed wage earners. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is opposed 
to experience rating in any form 
whatever. We want a simple, easily 
administered unemployment compen- 
sation system which pays benefits ade- 
quate in weekly amount and duration 
to workers temporarily unemployed 
through no fault of their own. We 
want that security for workers of 
every state. For that reason we ask 
for federal benefit standards and a 
re-insurance fund to secure them. If 
and when any state finds it possible 
to exceed the minimum benefit stand- 
ards, we believe it fair that tax reduc- 
tions should accompany the benefit 
increases. This will offer an incentive 
to raise benefits when the funds permit 
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instead of piling up extra reserves 
which are used only as a platform 
from which to demand tax reductions. 
Let us have first the security the pres- 
ent tax income can buy and then look 
to greater security and tax reductions 
together if experience with an ade- 
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quate benefit scale proves that the 
2.7 per cent tax is more than ample 
in any jurisdiction. This is the pro- 
gram of the American Federation of 
Labor for a sound unemployment 
compensation system, as embodied in 


H. R. 7762. 





The American Workman's Creed 


I BELIEVE IN Gop the Father Almighty, Creator of Heaven and 


Earth and the Giver of all good gifts and graces. 


I believe it 


to be my sacred duty to practice as well as preach his holy com- 
mandments and to love my God with my whole heart and soul 


and my neighbor as myself. 


I BELIEVE in the United States of America as a government of, 
for, and by the people; a Democracy in a Republic; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American pa- 
triots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 


I BELIEVE in the ideals, purposes and principles of lawful labor 
unions, which are higher wages, shorter hours of labor, regular 
employment, improved standards of living, a just distribution of 
the wealth created by labor, the right of workers to organize and 
bargain collectively: all of which I believe contribute to the peace, 
security and happiness of the American home around which and 
for which our government was formed. 


I BELIEVE these ideals and principles are essential to the spiritual, 
political and economic security of our beloved country and that 
as an humble servant of God, a patriotic citizen and an American 
workman, it is my duty to serve my God, my country, my employer 
and my labor union faithfully, loyally and honestly. 


TO THESE PRINCIPLES and in order that we may have and enjoy, 
under the fatherhood of God, a real brotherhood of Man, I pledge 
my devotion, allegiance and support. 





L. E. KELLER, 


Statistician, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 











THE 1940 HOUSING CENSUS 


GroFF CONKLIN 


Public Relations Division, U. S. Census Bureau 


HE need for an accurate descrip- 
Tiion of America’s housing plan 

has been expressed time and 
again by those interested in expand- 
ing and improving it, as well as by 
those who stand to gain from such 
a program of expansion, building con- 
struction industry and buildings trades 
unions alike. Creative planning for 
the improvement of the level of living 
for the industrial and agricultural 
laborer has constantly been hindered 
by an absence of sufficient data on 
which to base the plans, and it is the 
houses of America which most need 
description before intelligent planning 
can be undertaken. 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
backed by nearly every organization, 
public and private, which has any 
stake in the betterment of the living 
conditions of American workmen, is 
to conduct a nation-wide Census of 
Housing as a part of the great 16th 
Decennial Census which takes place 
this year. It is scheduled concurrently 
with the Censuses of Population and 
of Agriculture, and will, with them, 
begin on April 1st, when approxi- 
mately 120,000 trained enumerators 
start out on their enormous task of 
counting and analyzing the 132,000,- 
000 people, 7,000,000 farms and 35,- 
000,000 dwelling units of the country. 

It is the purpose of the Housing 
Census to collect facts on the type, 
size, age, condition and equipment of 
each home unit in this country to 
afford material for an exhaustive 
study of the situation concerning liv- 


ing quarters in every sector of the 
population, from the poorest to the 
wealthiest. From its results, pub- 
lished in tables broken down into 
state, county, city and even smaller 
geographical units, intelligent plan- 
ning for building and modernization 
programs can be forthcoming. Not 
only are the housing organizations of 
the federal and state governments 
deeply interested in the results of the 
study, but also similar groups in the 
health field, public and private finan- 
cial institutions in the mortgage busi- 
ness, students of and planners for 
labor’s welfare, and the whole com- 
plex of industries and trade unions 
affected by the relative prosperity of 
the building industry. City planning 
boards need the material before they 
can perfect their diagrams for the 
future of their municipalities, and the 
school, police and fire, sanitary, and 
transportation divisions of such gov- 
ernments also must have adequate 
housing data in order to plan for their 
own future. 

An effort has been made to include 
in the thirty-one questions on the two 
housing schedules those which will re- 
sult in the greatest amount of useful 
information to the largest numbers 
of interested people. There were, of 
course, hundreds of possible questions 
to be asked; but by a process of com- 
bination, conference and occasional re- 
gretful elimination the list was finally 
reduced to manageable proportions. 
Two schedules cover the two major 
types of housing difference: occupied 
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and unoccupied. It is estimated that 
there are over 2,000,000 vacant dwell- 
ing units in America: a sufficient num- 
ber, considering the overcrowded 
conditions of many of the occupied 
units, to make it imperative that the 
facts on why the vacant dwellings are 
empty be collected. 

The vacant dwelling schedule con- 
tains approximately a dozen ques- 
tions; that for the occupied house 
over two dozen. The general types 
of queries to be included on the sched- 
ules are covered under four main 
heads: characteristics of the structure 
in which the dwelling unit is located; 
characteristics of the individual dwell- 
ing unit; characteristics of an oc- 
cupied dwelling unit; and mortgage 
characteristics of owner-occupied non- 
farm structures of one-to-four family 
units. 

The section on characteristics of 
the structure contains six questions: 
its type (one-family, two-family, 
three-or-more-family, structure with 
business, etc.), how it was originally 
built (whether as a residential struc- 
ture with the same or different num- 
ber of units or as a non-residential 
structure), its exterior material 
(wood, brick, stucco, or other), 
whether it is in need of major re- 
pairs, the year it was originally built, 
and whether located ona farm. 

Section two on the characteristics 
of the dwelling unit, contains seven 
questions, the last of which applies to 
vacant dwellings only. These are: 
number of rooms, type of water sup- 
ply, type of toilet facilities, type of 
bathing facilities, lighting equipment, 
estimated rental value of owner-oc- 
cupied or vacant dwelling, and the 
occupancy status of a vacant dwelling 
—whether for sale or rent, or held 
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for absent household, and whether an 
ordinary or a seasonal dwelling. 

The division on the characteristics 
of an occupied unit has thirteen ques- 
tions at present: whether the home is 
owned or rented, color or race of head 
of household, total number of persons 
in household, refrigeration equipment, 
radio, heating equipment, fuels for 
heating, fuels for cooking, monthly 
rental of renter-occupied unit, rental 
value of rented home without furni- 
ture (if furniture is included in rent), 
cost of utilities in rented unit, value 
of owner-occupied home, and whether 
the home, if owner-occupied nonfarm, 
is mortgaged. 

Lastly comes a series of five ques- 
tions on the actual mortgage status of 
owner-occupied nonfarm one-to-four- 
family structures. Information re- 
quested is: present amount of first 
mortgage or land contract, and of sec- 
ond mortgage, frequency and amount 
of payments on first mortgage or land 
contract, whether or not these pay- 
ments include sums for amortization 
and for real estate taxes, the interest 
rate, and the type of holder of the 
first mortgage—commercial bank, in- 
dividual, life insurance company, etc. 

Some of the more valuable results 
of the Housing Census can be ob- 
tained from a simple comparison of 
certain questions on the schedules: as, 
for instance, the number of rooms and 
the number of persons in the house- 
hold occupying the rooms. The ex- 
tent of overcrowding in working class 
homes will be revealed by this simple 
comparison. Similarly, an analysis of 
the estimated rental value and the 
condition of the vacant dwelling unit 
will indicate the need for new housing 
at some levels, and an oversupply in 
others. 
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The question, “Is this structure in 
need of major repairs?”’ is of course 
of great value. Previous surveys, 
local and incomplete in nature, of 
urban housing conditions have on a 
national basis shown that about 17 per 
cent of America’s urban homes are in 
need of major repairs. These data, 
though incomplete, serve as indica- 
tions of the type of material to be 
expected as a result of the housing 
survey. 

One major task which the Housing 
Census will undertake is a careful in- 
ventory of the type and condition of 
the American farm home. Financial 
facts regarding farms have for many 
years been collected by the Census of 
Agriculture; but the actual conditions 
of the homes as well as most of the 
important utility factors have never 
been exhaustively studied. Here once 
again it is expected that the Housing 
Census will uncover some extremely 
valuable facts. 

It is proposed to publish the statis- 
tics resulting from the Housing Cen- 
sus along with certain pertinent tables 
from the Census of Population. 
Among the more revealing of such 
comparisons will be those classifying 
the home data according to level of 
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income. The Census of Population 
contains a question on earned income 
from wages or salaries for the first 
time in census history; and the infor- 
mation gathered by it will be made 
doubly valuable by comparison with 
the housing statistics. Similarly for 
other tables on family composition, 
number of minor children, major 
socio-economic groups, and race or 
color—all of these cross-tabulations 
will reveal highly pertinent facts 
about the various levels of living of 
the American citizen. 

A census is, basically, a gigantic 
piece of social measurement. Intelli- 
gently interpreted and acted upon, it 
can become an extremely powerful 
tool for social and economic welfare. 
The Housing Census, newest among 
the projects of the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, is a mute indicator of the in- 
creasing awareness of government and 
of the governed of a need for more 
accurate and comprehensive social sta- 
tistics. Creative action toward the 
improvement of America’s living quar- 
ters, and consequently toward the im- 
provement of America’s whole level 
of living, may well result from the 
cold figures in the tabulations result- 
ing from it. 


THE GIVER 


There was a pleasure in his eye 
When he bestowed the gift, 

A play of light that showed the sky 
Where love’s high altars lift. 


An offering upon the stair 
Of a deep-dwelling shrine, 

It came with all the fire of prayer, 
And made the giving Thine! 


—Douctas V. Kang, Spirit. 
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IN CASH PRIZES AND UNION LABEL ARTICLES FOR 
THE BEST ESSAYS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 


1* Why I buy Union Label Goods 
2* Why I use Union Services 
3%* Why I am a Labor Unionist 


4* Why I joined a Women’s Auxiliary 


IT’S THE 4-STAR ESSAY CONTEST— 


CONDUCTED BY UNION LABEL TRADES DEP’T 
OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. READ 
THE RULES CAREFULLY BEFORE WRITING ANY 





ESSAY. ALL CONTESTS CLOSE MAY 30TH, 1940. 














RULES FOR THE FOUR-STAR ESSAY CONTEST 


Rules for the 4-Star Essay Contest 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





Essay No. 1 is “WHY I BUY UNION 

LABEL GOODS.” This contest is open 
to everybody. It is a free-for-all! Any per- 
son, man or woman, boy or girl of any age, 
is eligible. (We urge all members of Labor 
Unions and Women’s Auxiliaries as well as 
non-members to write on this subject.) 


Essay No. 2 is “WHY I USE UNION 

SERVICES.” This contest is open to 
everybody. It is a free-for all! Any person, 
man or woman, boy or girl of any age, is 
eligible. (We urge all members of Labor 
Unions and Women’s Auxiliaries as well as 
non-members to also write on this subject.) 


Essay No. 3 is “WHY I AM A LABOR 

UNIONIST.” This essay is confined to 
only members of Labor Unions. Every Union 
member writing on this Essay shall give his 
full name, the name and number of his Local 
Union, and his address, city and state. (All 
members of Labor Unions are eligible to also 
write on Essay No. 1 and Essay No. 2.) 


Essay No. 4 is “WHY I JOINED A 

WOMEN’S AUXILIARY.” Contestants 
in this Essay Contest are confined to only 
members of Women’s Auxiliaries. A woman 
writer of this Essay should state the name 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of which she is a 
member, together with her full name, address, 
city and state. (Members of Women’s Auxi- 
liaries can also enter the contests for Essay 
No. 1 and Essay No. 2.) 


5 Each essay must not be more than 250 
words in length. 


6 The subject matter of each essay must 

be confined exclusively to the title of 
each essay. First, the title of the essay should 
be given. All essays should be written plainly 
on one side of the paper only and each page 
should be numbered. At the end of every 
essay, each contestant must state in writing, 


“This essay is my original production and is 
not copied from any source except as indi- 
cated by quotation marks.” Then, sign your 
full name, address, city and state. 


7 The essays will be judged principally on 

sincerity, simplicity and clarity. English, 
grammar and spelling do not count in choos- 
ing winners. The essays must be original. 
Your thoughts and new ideas are what we 
want. Selection of words and phrases have 
nothing to do with the winning of an essay. 
The simpler the better. It is not your ability 
to write, but your ability to think that counts. 
All essays will be the property of the Union 
Label Trades Department. No essay will be 
returned. 


The essays will be judged by a com- 
mittee of three prominent Americans. 


The winning essays will be printed in 

the A. F. of L. Weekly News Letter, 
the International Labor News Service and 
will be released to all the weekly Labor news- 
papers and official monthly Labor journals. 
An electrical transcription will be made of 
the grand prize winners’ essays, giving full 
credit to the respective authors. This record 
will be made available to all radio broacast- 
ing stations in America. 


10 Winners will be announced soon after 

the closing date, May 30, 1940. No 
essays will be accepted after 12 o’clock mid- 
night, May 30, 1940. 


]] The winner of the Grand Prize Essay for 

each essay contest will receive $250 in 
cash. Union-made articles, proportionate in 
value, will be given for second, third, and 
other places in each essay contest. 


]2 Envelopes containing the essay should be 
addressed to I. M. Ornburn, Sec’y-Treas., 

Union Label Trades Department, American 

Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 














THURMAN: ARNOLD: BACKFIRING 


LIBERAL 


Louis P. GOLDBERG 
Author of “Lawless Judges” 


HALL unions be exempt from 
the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act? This is the 

half-century old question that Thur- 
man W. Arnold, Assistant Federal 
Attorney General, an erstwhile critic 
of Capitalism, has revived in a series 
of public blasts and indictments 
against the building trades unions. 
For almost half a century labor was 
the sole sufferer under the Sherman 
Act. The courts, packed with anti- 
labor corporation lawyers, placed a 
weird and false interpretation on the 
act and made it applicable mainly 
against the working class; while any 
legislative attempt to reverse these 
judicial interpretations was frustrated 
by the courts. Liberals, disinterested 
statesmen, publicists, lawyers de- 
nounced these misinterpretations by 
the courts, but to no avail. 

In 1937, President Roosevelt, in 
order to protect his legislative pro- 
gram, was forced to wage open war- 
fare upon the United States Supreme 
Court. As a result, even before the 
personnel of the United States Su- 
preme Court was liberalized through 
deaths and resignations, the Court 
had already begun to take a more 
sympathetic attitude towards New 
Deal legislation; old established prin- 
ciples were overthrown and many re- 
actionary decisions then in effect 
reversed. A new spirit prevailed. 


The enlightened dissenting opinions 
of Holmes and Brandeis now had a 
chance of becoming prevailing law. 
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Labor rejoiced. There was reason to 
believe that unreasonable judicial con- 
struction, so detrimental to labor, 
would be abandoned and labor freed 
from the fetters that had been forged 
around it. 

To Labor’s surprise and consterna- 
tion, one of the administration’s chief 
spokesmen, Thurman Arnold, has 
launched what appears as a campaign 
of propaganda to influence the court 
not to alter its previous decisions hold- 
ing the Sherman Act applicable to 
labor unions. 

It is difficult to escape the impres- 
sion that Mr. Arnold’s conclusion that 
unions should be subject to the Sher- 
man Act was sired by his feeling that 
it would be socially unwise to free 
unions from responsibility under that 
statute. It is this attitude which is so 
vigorously attacked when assumed by 
the courts as a basis for curbing labor 
or invalidating social legislation. 

The opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the New Negro 
Alliance case, that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act was intended to “obviate 
the results of the judicial construction 
of that act” (the Clayton Act), per- 
mits us to expect that the Supreme 
Court will hold that the New Deal 
enactments have established a public 
policy which effects an exemption of 
labor unions and their activities from 
the Sherman Act. 

The Clayton Act, enacted in 1914, 
failed to accomplish this end by rea- 
son of the decision of the Supreme 




















THURMAN ARNOLD: BACKFIRING LIBERAL 


Court in the Duplex case in which it 
held that that statute was merely de- 
claratory of the law as it existed be- 
fore its enactment. Judge Pitney, 
who wrote the prevailing opinion, 
stated that the union, through its 
strike activities, had in effect imposed 
a general illegal embargo “to the 
great and incalculable damage of 
many innocent people far remote from 
any connection with or control over 
the original and actual dispute,—peo- 
ple constituting, indeed, the general 
public upon whom the cost must ulti- 
mately fall, . . .” 

Justice Brandeis, in his dissenting 
opinion in which Justices Holmes and 
Clarke concurred, took a more mod- 
ern and progressive view of the con- 
troversy. Justice Brandeis said that 
he had “‘come to the conclusion that 
both the common law of a state and 
a statute of the United States declare 
the right of industrial combatants to 
push their struggle to the limits of the 
justification of self-interest, .. .” 
and that it was not the function of 
judges ‘“‘to set the limits of permissible 
contest, and to declare the duties 
which the new situation demands.” 
He held that it was the “function of 
the legislature, which, while limiting 
individual and group rights of aggres- 
sion and defense, may substitute proc- 
esses of justice for the more primitive 
method of trial by combat.” 

Arnold, on the other hand, reasons 
as did Judge Pitney, that because 
Labor’s practices increase costs, there- 
fore it ipso facto becomes a malefac- 
tor under the Sherman Act. Labor’s 
interests count for naught in the cal- 
culations of Arnold. The vague and 
nebulous public is the victim to be pro- 
tected. But that has always been 
the cry of the enemies of Labor. In 
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fact, it is the same argument used to 
convict the Cordwainers as far back 
as 1806, in which the prosecutor said: 
“The defendants are not indicted for 
regulating their own individual wages, 
but for undertaking by a combination, 
to regulate the price of labor of others 
as well as their own.” ‘To which the 
presiding judge added later: “‘consid- 
ering this business on a large scale, as 
it operates in the City and port of 
Philadelphia, is it not a very essen- 
tial injury, to raise prices of such 
necessary articles on the citizens; or 
does it not tend to diminish the ex- 
ports?” 

In what way does Arnold’s attitude 
differ from that of the prosecutor in 
1806? Each claimed that Labor’s de- 
mands would increase the public’s 
costs. Both demanded that Labor’s 
interests be subordinate. Both prose- 
cuted the workers criminally for hav- 
ing dared to act for their own pro- 
tection. 

The same reasoning, which brought 
labor under the Sherman Act and ef- 
fected a nullification of the beneficial 
provisions of the Clayton Act, was 
applied to hold the income tax law, 
child labor law, minimum wage law, 
statutes regulating hours of labor, 
and other social and labor legislation, 
unconstitutional. 

Fortunately, as Thurman Arnold 
himself has written in “Symbols of 
Government,” “‘none of these deci- 
sions has turned back the stream of 
events. Each of them has only added 
its quota of confusion.” 

It is refreshing to be able to report 
at this point that there are judges 
who do not follow that line of rea- 
soning and who apply the law as it is 
rather than as they would like it to 
be. A few weeks ago, before Judge 
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Charles Colden in the Queens County 
Court in New York, the writer de- 
fended eleven lather union officials 
who, together with a number of con- 
tractors, were charged with conspir- 
acy to create a monopoly in that trade. 
From the opening address of the Dis- 
trict Attorney, it became clear that 
the union was merely aiming to pro- 
tect its wage scale and advance con- 
ditions of employment. A motion by 
the writer to dismiss the monopoly 
count on the ground that unions were 
exempt from the State Anti-Monop- 
oly Act was granted. Had Judge 
Colden followed the lead of Thur- 
man Arnold, he may or may not have 
dismissed the count, depending upon 
his opinion as to the economic wis- 
dom of the course. But Judge Colden 
very properly decided to follow the 
law. 

Later, Judge Schmuck, in the New 
York Supreme Court, made a similar 
ruling in a civil case involving the Con- 
fectionery and Tobacco Jobbers Em- 
ployees Union. 

After long years of education, 
agitation and organization, Labor has 
succeeded in developing a sympathe- 
tic public opinion, electing a progres- 
sive national administration and ob- 
taining progressive rulings in State 
Courts. The Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, as well 
as the recent advanced decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court, had 
justifiably lulled organized labor into 
the belief that the power of the anti- 
labor forces had been curtailed. 

With the advent of Thurman 
Arnold, however, the shades of the 
Debs case, the Danbury Hatters case, 
the Duplex case, and other labor- 
crushing decisions have now been re- 
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vived to provide a judicial barrier to 
labor’s development which labor had 
hoped had been interred by the New 
Deal. Thurman Arnold’s public 
statements, which seemingly express 
the attitude of the Department of Jus- 
tice, impels a review of the history 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

Since the enactment of that statute 
in 1890, Labor has contended that it 
was meant only to curb industrial 
monopolies and that labor organiza- 
tions were not subject to its prohibi- 
tions. 

Samuel Gompers once asserted that 
“we know the Sherman Law was in- 
tended by Congress to punish illegal 
trusts and not the labor unions, for 
we had various conferences with mem- 
bers of Congress while the Sherman 
Act was penned, and remember clearly 
that such a determination was stated 
again and again.” 

The lower courts, however, almost 
immediately disregarded this obvious 
purpose of the law, in numerous cases 
applied it against labor unions, ham- 
pering their activities, depleting their 
treasuries, terrorizing the leadership 
and discouraging the members. 

In the Debs case, in 1894, in which 
the lower court had based its deci- 
sion on the violation of the Sherman 
Act, the Supreme Court evaded the 
issue and found other reasons for 
afirming the contempt judgment 
against Eugene Victor Debs. 

Although the lower courts consist- 
ently applied the Sherman Act against 
Labor, it was not until the Danbury 
Hatters case came before the United 
States Supreme Court in 1908 that 
the court definitely and unequivocally 
declared that the Sherman Act was 
applicable to labor unions. Under the 
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judgment in that case, homes were 
taken from union members. 

Professor Edward Berman, in his 
excellent work “Labor and The Sher- 
man Act”, stated: “The courts have 
so extended the applications of the 
law that it has been used to prohibit 
a number of important union activi- 
ties which were generally considered 
legal at the time of its passage. Its 
use has by this time so many prece- 
dents, among them numerous ones 
laid down by the highest court in the 
land, that nothing short of its substan- 
tial amendment or a marked change in 
the attitude of the courts is likely to 
free organized labor from its restric- 
tions.” 

Taking for granted that the Sher- 
man Act was applicable to unions, the 
courts soon ceased discussing the legis- 
lative intent. The labor movement, 
however, kept insisting that the courts 
had misinterpreted the law and had 
indulged in judicial legislation; it per- 
sistently lobbied Congress for an 
amendment which would bring the law 
into consonance with the intention of 
the Congress of 1890. What labor 
complained of was well stated by Jus- 
tice Brandeis in his dissent in the 
Duplex Printing case: “It was ob- 
jected that, due largely to environ- 
ment, the social and economic ideas 
of judges, which thus became trans- 
lated into law, were prejudicial to a 
position of equality between working 
men and employers; that, due to this 
dependence upon the individual opin- 
ion of judges, great confusion existed 
as to what purposes were lawful and 
what unlawful; and that, in any event, 
Congress, not the judges, was the 
body which should declare what pub- 
lic policy in regard to industrial strug- 
gle demands.” 
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That Thurman Arnold is not un- 
informed concerning all this is evi- 
denced by the fact that in his “Folk- 
lore of Capitalism” he quoted with 
apparent approval a statement by the 
present Attorney General, Robert H. 
Jackson, reading: “A failure to en- 
force the anti-trust laws would have 
been bad enough but they were not 
merely ignored. They were per- 
verted. In 1908, the Court discov- 
ered (Loewe v. Lawlor, 208 U. S. 
274) that labor unions were monop- 
olies in restraint of trade if they at- 
tempted to boycott the goods of any 
firm that was engaged in interstate 
commerce. Those who enjoy com- 
parative studies of the judicial proc- 
esses will find it interesting to note 
the elasticity of the interstate com- 
merce concepts in cases where it was 
utilized against labor as compared 
with the narrow interpretation when 
the sugar trust was under considera- 
tion.” 

Came the Clayton Act in 1914! 
Hailed by Gompers as_labor’s 
“Magna Carta”, it was joyfully 
hoped that it would free labor from 
the shackles which the courts had 
wrought. But labor was soon disillu- 
sioned. The Clayton Act, which is 
easily understandable, became con- 
fusing under the court’s esoteric lan- 
guage. 

The method used in the Clayton 
Act for freeing labor from anti-trust 
prosecutions was simple and logical. 
It merely declared that certain activi- 
ties of unions, some of which had 
theretofore been held illegal, were 
not to “be considered or held to be 
violations of any law of the United 
States”. Among those activities were 
“terminating any relation of employ- 
ment,” “ceasing to perform any work 
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or labor,” “recommending, advising 


or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do,” “attending at any 
place where any such act .. .” and 
other acts which included practically 
every ordinary line of union activity. 

The courts, however, would not 
permit Congress to interfere with the 
judicial enslavement process. Again, 
a strange and illogical interpretation 
was made to nullify the statute. 

About three years after the enact- 
ment of the Clayton Act, the now 
famous Duplex v. Deering litigation 
was commenced. It involved the 
legality of a secondary boycott, the 
right to unionize, to refuse to work on 
or with non-union produced material. 
Both the District Court and the ma- 
jority of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that though the case came within 
the provisions of the Sherman Law, 
the Clayton Act had effectively altered 
the earlier statute so as to exempt 
labor unions from prosecution under 
the circumstances. When, however, 
the matter came before the United 
States Supreme Court, in an opinion 
by Judge Pitney it held that the Clay- 
ton Act was only declaratory of the 
law as it previously existed. Labor 
could reap no benefits from its provi- 
sions. Brandeis, Holmes and Clarke 
were the dissenting judges. 

Thus, labor was again left high 
and dry, sacrificed on the altar of a 
reactionary Supreme Court majority’s 
desire to prevent labor from exercis- 
ing its legal right to organize. 

Yet the Clayton Act had not been 
entirely wasted. Jt had, according to 
judicial interpretation, created an ad- 
ditional weapon against labor. Prior 
to the Clayton Act, injunction actions 
could only be brought by the govern- 
ment. Since there was a natural 
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reluctance on the part of the govern- 
ment to involve itself in litigation in 
behalf of private individuals, cases 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
against labor were comparatively few, 
though the sword of Damocles, hang- 
ing over its head, was sufficient to 
deter labor in many instances from 
aggressive organizational action. 
Under the Clayton Act, private par- 
ties were permitted to bring such ac- 
tions, thus causing a large increase in 
the number of injunction actions 
brought against labor unions. Now 
the anti-union employer was no longer 
compelled to use political influence to 
obtain action. Nor did he have to 
loiter around the offices of the Attor- 
ney General pleading for aid. He 
could go into court himself as plain- 
tiff, and, in fact, did so with increas- 
ing frequency. Labor was swamped 
with lawsuits. When state courts 
proved fairer to labor, employers 
would seek reasons for Federal juris- 
diction, and vice versa; in those states 
where courts could be relied upon for 
conservative decisions, they would re- 
sort to the state court. The injunc- 
tion process became the great buga- 
boo of the labor movement and had 
to be eliminated if labor was to de- 
velop. 

Having failed to reach its goal 
through the Clayton Act, labor again 
began the struggle to obtain immu- 
nity through legislative means from 
anti-monopoly prosecution. It lob- 
bied for legislation which would 
clearly, definitely and unmistakably 
free it from the Sherman Act. The 
result was the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which proceeded on a different theory 
than the Clayton Act. 

Until that time, the injunction had 
been the weapon from which labor 
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suffered most. The criminal provi- 
sions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
had been practically dormant over the 
several decades since its enactment. 
Legislation limiting the power of the 
courts to issue injunctions was there- 
fore Labor’s aim. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act re- 
stricted the issuance of any injunction 
in a “labor dispute” and provided that 
“a case shall be held to involve or 
to grow out of a labor dispute when 
the case involves persons who are en- 
gaged in the same industry, trade, 
craft or occupation, or have direct or 
indirect interests therein; or who are 
employees of the same employer; or 
who are members of the same or an 
affiliated organization of employers 
or employees .. .” 

Concerning the legislative intent, 
the Supreme Court declared, in the 
New Negro Alliance case, that “the 
legislative history of the act demon- 
strates that it was the purpose of 
Congress further to extend the pro- 
hibitions of the Clayton Act respect- 
ing the exercise of jurisdiction of Fed- 
eral Courts and to obviate the results 
of the judicial construction of that 
Act’ (the Duplex, American Steel 
Foundries, and other cases). 

In considering this interpretation, 
a Federal court came to the conclu- 
sion that “the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was designed to make lawful that 
which the courts had construed to be 
unlawful in its interpretation of Sec- 
tion 20 of the Clayton Act, supra.” 

Thus, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the labor movement, the 
United States Supreme Court has 
given full effect to the actual legisla- 
tive intent to free labor from the 
unreal and fantastic construction of 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 
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Since the Supreme Court has by its 
recent decisions evinced a tendency to 
correct false, illogical and anti-social 
interpretations of the Constitution, 
can any progressive logically refuse 
to join in a demand for a definite and 
unmistakable reversal by the Supreme 
Court of its indefensible inclusion of 
labor unions as “monopolies in re- 
straint of trade” under the Sherman 
Act? 

The Supreme Court has recently 
given some indication of this trend. 
In one case, it stated that the legis- 
lature, in the enactment of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, intended “that 
peaceful and orderly dissemination of 
information . . . should be lawful.” 

Until President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal for a reorganization of the Su- 
preme Court, the power of the Fed- 
eral legislature based upon interstate 
commerce was severely limited. To 
uphold the Wage and Hour law, the 
Social Security Act, the National La- 
bor Relations Act, and the other New 
Deal enactments, the Supreme Court 
has in effect reversed its previous con- 
stitutional interpretation and has re- 
sorted to the “continuous stream of 
commerce” theory under which prac- 
tically all industry, trade and com- 
merce, local or general, could be 
brought under the power of Congress 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

Where the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on constitutional powers other 
than the Sherman Act are involved, 
the Federal administration shows a 
markedly progressive attitude. But 
in matters dealing with the Sherman 
Act, the Supreme Court opinions sud- 
denly become sacrosanct, according 
to the Assistant Attorney General, 
who argues that the law is well estab- 
lished and must be enforced. We 
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hear no plea from his lips for the 
adoption of the liberal and logical 
views of Brandeis and Holmes on the 
Sherman Act. Forgotten is the fact 
that the liberal judges on the Su- 
preme Court wrote some of their most 
critical, effective and enlightened dis- 
sents in cases involving this statute. 

Should the premise of Thurman 
Arnold prevail, the change in the Su- 
preme Court’s attitude towards so- 
cial legislation would prove a boom- 
erangtolabor. Not only would labor 
activities directly affecting interstate 
commerce be affected under the Sher- 
man Act, but the evil would be broad- 
ened and all local activities of labor 
would come under the ban of the 
Sherman Act. Thus, as happened 
with the Sherman Act and the Clay- 
ton Act, the New Deal legislation and 
the progressive personnel of the Su- 
preme Court, instead of helping labor, 
will have forged an additional chain 
with which to bind it. 

This point may be illustrated by 
the following case. A few months 
ago, the Smoked Fish Workers Union 
of Greater New York was threatened 
with criminal prosecution by the 
United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District of New York for an 
alleged violation of the Sherman Act. 
The facts were simple. The union 
had attempted to unionize the em- 
ployees of a New Jersey smoked fish 
producer selling some of its products 
to retailers in New York City. Find- 
ing its efforts in New Jersey expen- 
sive and ineffective, the union decided 
to picket those retail stores in New 
York City which purchased the prod- 
uct of the non-union producer, with 
signs announcing to the public that 
the smoked fish sold within those 
stores was produced under nen-union 
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conditions. A Federal judge had held 
that in New York “a secondary boy- 
cott is not illegal per se, is condemned 
only if inspired by malicious intent 
and purpose to destroy goodwill or 
business of those against whom it is 
directed.” Such secondary picketing 
has been upheld by the highest court 
of the State of New York. 

However, the non-union producer, 
instead of resorting to civil process 
for relief, rushed to the United States 
Attorney, with the result that the 
union was threatened with criminal 
prosecution for the simple and legal 
act of orderly picketing. An appeal 
to the Attorney General elicited an 
answer from Mr. Thurman Arnold 
that he saw “no reason why the De- 
partment of Justice should not pro- 
ceed to take whatever steps appear 
to be necessary in respect to this situa- 
tion.” The union, not having the 
financial resources required for a long 
and protracted criminal litigation, 
under the threat of the United States 
Attorney surrendered its legal right 
to picket peacefully. It is natural 
that, when anti-labor forces find them- 
selves temporarily checkmated by the 
laws restricting the issuance of injunc- 
tions, they seek other means of ham- 
pering labor’s drive to a place in the 
economic sun. It is true that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act treats entirely 
of the equitable injunctive process. It 
makes no mention of the criminal pro- 
visions of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts. Nevertheless, it does declare 
the public policy, and the Supreme 
Court has interpreted it as legalizing 
acts which the Supreme Court previ- 
ously had held the Clayton Act did 
not legalize. 

In one of the early cases in which 
the Supreme Court established that 




















the Sherman Act was applicable to 
labor unions it was said that the law 
“covered any illegal means by which 
interstate commerce is restrained”. 
Subsequently, Chief Justice Taft 
spoke of a “peaceful secondary boy- 
cott”’ and indicated that the illegality 
of secondary boycotts was still in 
question. The Sherman Act did not 
outlaw all interference with interstate 
commerce. It prohibited only indus- 
trial monopolies and such illegal acts 
which would affect commerce between 
the states. What those illegal acts 
are was not stated in the Sherman 
Act. 

That can only be determined by 
resorting to other statutes or the com- 
mon law. The definition of “illegal 
means” may be subject to fluctuation 
and change. What may be legal one 
day may become illegal the next, or 
vice versa. Change may be occa- 
sioned by differences in interpreta- 
tion, reasoning or viewpoint of the 
courts, or by legislative enactments. 
The courts themselves, even the Su- 
preme Court, have not been uniform 
in their determination as to what con- 
stitutes illegal means or peaceful and 
lawful persuasion. Thus, if we ac- 
cept the judicial statements that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act was intended 
to legalize what had been held illegal 
under the Clayton Act, it follows 
that labor has succeeded in freeing it- 
self from the effects of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. 

Professor Berman has noted that 
between 1890 and 1930 there were 
only forty reported criminal prosecu- 
tions of labor under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Every one of these 


cases involved violence, sabotage, de- 
struction of property, or other crimi- 
nal means. 


Even against labor the 
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Attorney General was reluctant to 
place in motion the criminal process 
under the Sherman Act except in clear 
cases. Now that labor has partially 
freed itself from the menace of the 
“labor injunction”, Mr. Arnold, suc- 
cumbing to the wiles and blandish- 
ments of anti-labor forces, proposes 
to increase the menace of criminal 
prosecution which has lain dormant 
and quiescent these many decades. 
This constitutes an even greater evil 
and more sinister menace than the in- 
junction. The mere threat of crimi- 
nal proceedings tends to strike fear 
and terror into the hearts of peace- 
loving and law-abiding organized 
workers, to halt all organizing activi- 
ties, to paralyze the labor movement, 
to intimidate its membership. Espe- 
cially is that so with valuable leaders 
who have in the past come afoul of 
the conservative anti-labor judge and 
who feel that every court should have 
on its door the legend “all ye union 
men who enter here leave all hope 
behind.” 

From the later public utterances of 
Thurman Arnold, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that he envisages and hopes 
for a benevolent dictatorship of gov- 
ernment over labor. Unions are no 
longer to be free to decide what is 
good or bad for them. Thurman 
Arnold proposes to relieve them of 
that grave responsibility. Where 
leadership is faulty or dishonest, he 
will invoke the Sherman Act against 
such leadership. Should the relation- 
ship between labor and capital be too 
friendly (a condition the administra- 
tion on other occasions has expressed 
devout hope for) then an opportunity 
opens for Arnold to act under the 
Sherman Act. 
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If one union objects to a hostile or- 
ganization encroaching upon its juris- 
diction, then Thurman Arnold may 
wield the big stick of the Sherman 
Act. 

Should wages become too high, 
work hours too low, employment too 
much spread, with a consequent rise 
in prices, Thurman Arnold is to de- 
cide whether or not the Sherman Act 
has been violated and labor leaders 
are to be prosecuted criminally—all 
on the theory that Thurman Arnold 
shall be the final arbiter as to whether 
or not union activities tend to carry 
out the so-called legitimate aims of 
unions. 

Freedom to differ from Thurman 
Arnold as to what are and what are 
not the legitimate aims of unions, is 
denied by the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. Thurman Arnold aims to be- 
come the self-appointed guardian of 
what he calls “technological prog- 
ress”. The suffering that may be oc- 
casioned by and inflicted upon large 
numbers of workingmen brings forth 
vocal sympathy from our valiant 
trust-buster. Should labor, however, 
object and enforce its objection by 
action then, Arnold says, they are 
placing themselves in the path of 
progress and should be removed to 
a comfortable and commodious jail 
through government prosecution. In 
other words, Arnold claims that 
where union demands are, in his 
Opinion, unprogressive or anti-pro- 
gressive, they have stepped out of 
the course of labor unions. 

Complete answer was given to this 
contention a few days ago by Judge 
Callahan in the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court who 
said: 
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“It is contended by plaintiff that 
the objection to the use of machinery 
is an attempt to arrest progress. 
While many may deem this true, there 
are those who question the fact that 
we ‘progress’ where we use machinery 
to such an extent that we destroy the 
opportunity for men to live by em- 
ployment and thus create vast num- 
bers of permanently unemployed. In 
any event we see no reason why it is 
not a legitimate object of workingmen 
to attempt by lawful means to limit 
such alleged ‘progress’ when it re- 
sults in direct injury to them.” 


If Arnold has any remedy with 
which to alleviate the suffering and 
privation which may result for num- 
berless workers through technological 
improvements, he keeps it a closely 
guarded secret. It does not occur to 
him that it may be cruel to punish 
workers for trying to protect their 
lives and those of their dependents 
from the ravages of technological 
progress. Until society learns to 
cushion the shock and spread the bene- 
fits of inventive genius, Labor should 
be permitted to protect its immediate 
interests, 

If the administration should resort 
to the criminal provisions of the Sher- 
man Act to punish labor men not for 
fraud, violence, sabotage or other 
criminal means, but for peaceful and 
orderly organizational acts which the 
government considers injurious to in- 
dustry, then we are again confronted 
with the problem—is the Sherman 
Act amendable? What language can 
we use which would with certainty 
free labor from the Sherman Act? 
Or has the statute attained the status 
of a constitutional provision that can- 
not be amended by mere legislative 
action? 

















INDUSTRY COMMITTEES UNDER THE 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


HaroLtp NovEMBER 


T is one of the basic purposes of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
correct as rapidly as possible sub- 

standard wage conditions and to 
establish a universal minimum wage 
of 40 cents an hour in interstate indus- 
tries. Starting with a 25-cent mini- 
mum, which went into effect on Octo- 
ber 24, 1938, the statutory minimum 
was automatically increased to 30 
cents an hour on October 24, 1939, 
and will be brought up to 40 cents an 
hour on October 24, 1945. 

This machinery for an automatic 
increase in the minimum rate over a 
seven-year period is supplemented by 
the industry committee procedure 
which enables the Administrator to 
issue wage orders establishing a mini- 
mum wage for specified industries 
higher than the statutory minimum 
but not in excess of 40 cents an hour. 
After seven years of operation of the 
law employers will be required to pay 
their workers 40 cents an hour un- 
less “a preponderance of the evi- 
dence” at hand indicates that a lower 
rate “is necessary in order to prevent 
substantial curtailment of employ- 
ment in the industry”. 

To realize the 40-cent minimum 
before 1945 or to approach it as 
rapidly as is economically feasible, 
the Administrator must appoint a 
committee for each industry under 
consideration to investigate condi- 
tions in the industry and to recom- 
mend to the Administrator the mini- 
mum rate to be established. Upon 


*Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, section 
8(e). 
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receipt of a recommendation of an 
industry committee, the Administra- 
tor must hold a public hearing and 
give all interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. If the Adminis- 
trator finds that the industry com- 
mittee’s recommendations conform 
with the law, are supported by the 
evidence presented at the hearing, 
and carry out the purposes of the 
act, it is mandatory upon him to issue 
a wage order embodying the recom- 
mendations of the committee. If the 
Administrator disapproves the com- 
mittee’s recommendations he must 
refer the matter back to the same 
committee or to another industry 
committee which he may appoint for 
the purpose of further consideration 
and recommendations. 

To date (February 1940) the 
Wage-Hour Administrator has ap- 
pointed 10 industry committees in the 
following industries : textile, wool, ap- 
parel, hosiery, hat, millinery, shoes, 
knitted outerwear, knitted underwear, 
and the railroads. Three minimum 
wage orders have been issued. A 
3214-cent minimum has been put ito 
effect in textiles, a 32%4-cent and a 
40-cent minimum in the seamless 
branch and full-fashioned branch of 
the hosiery industry respectively. In 
the millinery industry the Adminis- 
trator has prescribed a 40-cent mini- 
mum. 


Establishing Industry Committees 


The selection of industries in which 
committees are to be established to 
raise rates to 40 cents is a challenging 
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problem to the Wage-Hour Adminis- 
tration and one of utmost concern 
to workers. For purposes of adminis- 
tration interstate industry has been 
divided into industries paying to a 
substantial number of workers a mini- 
mum wage of more than 40 cents an 
hour, and those paying between 30 
and 40 cents an hour. Industries 
paying between 30 and 40 cents an 
hour are those to be subjected to the 
industry committee procedure of rate- 
raising. Inthe formation of industry 
committees in this group, the scope 
and definition of industries is of im- 
portance to labor. 

Shortly after the President signed 
the FLSA in June 1938, labor repre- 
sentatives requested the Wage-Hour 
Administration to establish wage 
committees in several industries. As 
early as September 1938, the Ad- 
ministrator agreed to establish a tex- 
tile industry committee. To date the 
Wage-Hour Administration has re- 
ceived requests from workers to 
organize industry committees in over 
100 industrial divisions. 

In the establishment of a commit- 
tee in a given industry, it is important 
that labor take the initiative. To do 
the job well labor should be ac- 
quainted with the provisions of the 
law and with the economic conditions 
prevailing in the industry in question, 
be prepared to show that a rate 
higher than the minimum would in- 
volve no substantial curtailment of 
employment and that the increased 
rate would not give to any group a 
competitive advantage. It is neces- 
sary for labor to maintain constant 
contact with the Administration and 
conduct skillful negotiations in work- 
ing for the establishment of industry 
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committees. Industry-wide demands 
of workers expedite matters. 

The size of a committee depends 
upon such factors as the nature of 
the industry, the kinds of commodi- 
ties produced, and the geographical 
location of the industry. The law 
requires that an equal number of 
persons shall represent the employers, 
the employees and the public. Com- 
mittees have varied in size from 15 
to 48 members. The act stipulates 
that “in the appointment of the per- 
sons representing each group, the Ad- 
ministrator shall give due regard to 
the geographical regions in which the 
industry is carried on.” Organized 
labor plays a decisive part in the 
appointment of employee representa- 
tives. 

In all industry committees em- 
ployee members are union represent- 
atives. In the hat and millinery in- 
dustry the employee members of the 
industry committees were represented 
by one union, the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers Interna- 
tional Union, A. F. of L. Labor rep- 
resentatives on several industry com- 
mittees have come from more than 
one union. As many as three unions 
have been represented on committees 
of a single industry. The burden of 
responsibility for the successful out- 
come of wage determination under 
the industry committee procedure 
falls upon labor members of the com- 
mittee. Although high wage em- 
ployers and public representatives 
frequently support labor’s demands, 
it is the job of the employee members 
of the committee to get the majority 
of the committee to accept the facts 
and figures substantiating the highest 
minimum wage. 
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Standards for Industry Committee 
Recommendations 


Industry committees are charged 
with the responsibility of investigat- 
ing conditions and recommending the 
highest minimum rates up to 40 cents 
an hour which it “determines, having 
due regard to economic and competi- 
tive conditions, will not substantially 
curtail employment in the industry.” 
Reasonable classifications within an 
industry may be recommended to the 
Administrator by the committee based 
on similar standards for determining 
the rate to be proposed. The com- 
mittee must recommend the highest 
rate which will not substantially cur- 
tail employment. No classification 
may be made and no rate fixed solely 
on a regional basis. Industry com- 
mittees, however, must take into ac- 
count among other relative factors, 
the following: 


(a) competitive conditions as af- 
fected by transportation, living, and 
production costs; 

(b) the wages established for 
work of like or comparable character 
by collective wage agreements nego- 
tiated between employers and em- 
ployees by representatives of their 
own choosing; 

(c) the wages paid for work of 
like or comparable character by em- 
ployers who voluntarily maintain 
minimum wage standards in the in- 
dustry. 

A geographical classification is con- 
ceivable if it is based on other than 
regional factors. The apparel and 
the hat industry committees recom- 
mended special rates for Puerto Rico 
on the grounds of the extraordinary 
economic conditions on the Island. 

The law does not permit a classi- 
fication based either on “‘age or sex”. 
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Banning of special rates for young 
workers and women workers is a 
genuine protection of a large group 
of wage-earners employed under sub- 
standard conditions. 


Industry Committees in Action 


The industries in which committees 
were appointed employed 3,000,000 
workers. If the Administrator puts 
into effect the recommendations of 
all of the committees (railroad ex- 
cluded) 527,000 workers would be 
directly affected and presumably 
would experience increases in wage 
rates. Almost 225,000 workers have 
been benefited by the wage orders 
issued by the Administrator in the 
textile, hosiery and millinery indus- 
tries. The recommendations of the 
wool, apparel, hat, shoe, knitted un- 
derwear and outerwear industry com- 
mittees have yet to be acted upon by 
the Administrator. 

In establishing the railroad carrier 
industry committee the Administrator 
went into a new field as committees up 
to that time had been confined to the 
textile and apparel industries. The 
railroad industry committee has the 
largest jurisdiction, covering over one 
million workers. Approximately 100,- 
000 are presently being paid less than 
40 cents an hour. This group, con- 
sisting mainly of maintenance of way 
employees, stand to gain directly from 
the recommendations of the commit- 
tee. The committee consisted of 12 
members. The labor representatives 
were members of four prominent 
unions in the field. The committee 
held its first meeting in February, 
1940. 

Table I presents the industry com- 
mittees which were established under 
the FLSA, the total number of wage- 
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Table I 
Wage-earners Effective 
Industry W age-earners Rate Directly Date of 
Covered Recommended Affected * Wage Order 
NS al ro a cunic akan manaiosaewd 600,000 324% 175,000 10/24/39 
Bhindi an Seled cinaamuamnee kre 150,000 36 12,000 
EE eee 650,000 .32)4 to .40 200 , CO 
oO iat maedeainacass meee 145,000 orig 46,000 9/18/39 
NE So: dasisawsinscinsaeowaare 85,000 .40 16,000 9/18/39 
NE sr at Oe ee aaned oacdbs 60,000 3244 30,000 9/18/39 
Te ee eee eee Tee 22,000 40 3,500 1/15/40 
BE aa aia o:e Sadia do Maeawieiaeiearessierene 24,000 -35 and .40 5,000 
a. acca. cueuindirenssee 234,000 35 60,000 
er 23,000 38 7,500 
Knitted Underwear... ...........2sc00 61,700 -331% 17,000 
MORES a AE rere hare eet ROUND 0 kcaces  2——t—~«C ewww 
ME inchs anioudevawnssmawiciene 2,989,700 572,000 


* First Annual Report of the Wage-Hour Administration, page 180. 


earners covered, the rate recom- 
mended, the wage-earners directly af- 
fected and the effective date of the 
wage orders issued. 

While rate raising under the FLSA 
will not be as pressing an administra- 
tive problem in 1940 as during the 
previous year, it nevertheless will be 
important. The Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration plans to appoint about 
six more industry committees during 
the first half of 1940. Present plans 
call for the early appointment of com- 
mittees in the leather, lumber, paper, 
carpet and rug, and chemical indus- 
tries. 

Labor representatives naturally 
tend to request industry committees 
to recommend a 40-cent minimum. 
However, they have accepted com- 
mittee recommendations of less than 
40 cents an hour and have defended 
the recommendations at public hear- 
ings. There are many reasons for 
their willingness to accept a minimum 
rate less than the highest possible 
under the act. The rate recom- 


mended is usually an advance over 
existing standards and frequently the 
lowest minimum involves the most tax- 





ing advance. Labor’s voting strength 
on the committee is restricted for the 
combined opposition of other groups 
can outvote the employee members. 
Willingness to be reasonable may lead 
to acceptance of a minimum short of 
40 cents where such a minimum is 
proved to be most equitable. The 
standards found in the collective labor 
agreements of unions in a given in- 
dustry measurably condition the de- 
mands which representatives of labor 
are in a position to make of an indus- 
try committee. If organized labor 
has not generally succeeded in estab- 
lishing a 40-cent minimum in existing 
agreements in an industry, it cannot 
reasonably insist upon the 40-cent 
minimum. 

The extremes to which employers 
will go in trying to keep from workers 
the benefits of the law is revealed by 
the order which a handful of southern 
textile manufacturers sought in the 
courts to relieve them of the obliga- 
tion to pay the 32%4-cent minimum. 
These employers succeeded in getting 
an order issued by the courts which 
temporarily suspended the application 
of the 32%4-cent minimum to their 
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plants. This was done on condition 
that $10,000 was left with the courts 
by the employers to make certain that 
money would be available to the work- 
ers if it were found that the 32 %-cent 
minimum was legal. Inthe meantime 
all workers in other plants must be 
paid the 32%4-cent minimum while in 
plants where the stay order is effec- 
tive the statutory 30-cent minimum is 
in effect. The United States Govern- 
ment is contesting the arguments of 
the employers who are temporarily 
relieved of the responsibility of pay- 
ing their workers the 32%4-cent mini- 
mum. 


The 40-cent Minimum in the Mil- 
linery Industry 


The first wage order establishing 
an industry-wide 40-cent minimum for 
a whole industry was issued by the 
Administrator for the millinery in- 
dustry. Twenty-two thousand work- 
ers were subject to the jurisdiction of 
the millinery industry committee. It 
is estimated that the 40-cent mini- 
mum would directly affect 3,500 work- 
ers. 

The workers in the industry were 
represented on the committee and 
testimony was presented before the 
committee by representatives of the 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union. 
Shortly after the FLSA went into ef- 
fect, the Union had requested the 
establishment of a committee in the 
millinery industry. The Union was 
active in the selection of the commit- 
tee’s personnel. The labor members 
of the committee and the Union in its 
testimony before the committee 
favored the 40-cent minimum and 
presented an impressive case in its 
defense. 
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After several months of study, the 
millinery committee found that the in- 
dustry constituted an integrated whole 
and there was no justification for 
establishing any classification within 
the industry. The committee further 
found that in accordance with the legal 
requirement of establishing as rapidly 
as is economically feasible a 40-cent 
minimum, the millinery industry could 
absorb such a minimum without sub- 
stantially curtailing employment. The 
committee therefore recommended 
that the Administrator put into effect 
the highest minimum possible under 
the law. The vote of the committee 
was 14 to 1 for the recommendations. 
The dissenter was a southern em- 
ployer. 

At the public hearing held by the 
Administrator on the recommenda- 
tions of the millinery industry com- 
mittee, labor played an outstanding 
part. The Union presented persua- 
sive data on the proposed 40-cent 
minimum and effectively answered the 
arguments of those who opposed the 
recommendations. 

In studying the effect of the recom- 
mended minimum on aggregate em- 
ployment in the industry the Adminis- 
trator rendered the following find- 
ings: 

(1) The increase in operating cost 
of firms paying some workers less 
than the minimum resulting from in- 
creasing wages of these workers to 
40 cents an hour “will be almost negli- 
gible” and “methods of cost absorp- 
tion will more than offset any increase 
in operating cost which will result di- 
rectly or indirectly from the proposed 
minimum of 40 cents an hour’’;? (2) 


* Findings of the Administrator on the Recom- 
mendations of the Millinery Industry Committee. 
—Wage-Hour Release 535, p. 13. 
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“the indirect effect of the recom- 
mended minimum upon workers al- 
ready earning in excess of 40 cents 
will not cause any substantial increase 
in operating costs in the industry.” * 

The Administrator concluded that 
“having due regard to economic and 
competitive conditions, this rate will 
not substantially curtail aggregate em- 
ployment in the millinery industry.” * 

The Administrator also considered 
the effect of the minimum wage rate 
on firms in low wage areas and their 
capacity to absorb increased costs. 
He found that: (1) “the 40-cent 
minimum wage will not result in sub- 
stantial curtailment of employment 
even among the firms in the Texas 
area and that such unemployment as 
does result, if any, will affect an in- 
significant portion of the total number 
of persons employed in the millinery 
industry and will not cause substan- 
tial dislocation of employment in the 
industry”; * (2) the 40-cent minimum 
would have similar negligible effects 
“among the firms in the South Atlan- 
tic or Massachusetts area.” ° 

The Administrator decided that no 
substantial dislocation of employment 
in the industry will result from a 40- 
cent minimum and that “having due 
regard to economic and competitive 
conditions, the proposed minimum will 
not substantially curtail employment 
in the millinery industry or in any 
definable group of plants or regions 
within the industry.” * 

On the basis of the NRA expe- 
rience it was found that ‘‘a more dras- 
tic adjustment of the wage structure 





* Ibid, p. 15. 
* Ibid, p. 17. 
® Ibid, p. r9 and 20. 
* Ibid, p. 22. 
Ibid, p. 22. 
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than that contemplated by the 40-cent 
minimum rate . . . was beneficially 
absorbed by the industry.” The Ad- 
ministrator concluded that “the adop- 
tion of the 40-cent minimum would 
not substantially curtail employment 
in the millinery industry.” ® 

The proposals for classification 
within the industry such as for “non- 
productive” employees and for re- 
gions were found not to be warranted. 
The Administrator pointed out that 
“considering transportation, living 
and production costs together with the 
evidence on collective labor agree- 
ments and voluntary wage standards, 
I find that these costs do not differ 
between any reasonably definable 
groups or regions within the millinery 
industry so as to affect competitive 
conditions within the industry or 
make necessary a classification within 
the meaning . . . of the Act.” ® 

Accordingly on December 15, 
1939 the Administrator issued a wage 
order establishing a 40-cent minimum 
for all workers in the millinery indus- 
try. The order provides that every 
employer in the industry “shall post 
and keep posted in a conspicuous place 
in each department of his establish- 
ment where such employees are work- 
ing” notices of the minimum wage 
order for the millinery industry.” 

When the 40-cent minimum went 
into effect, Max Zaritsky, President 
of the United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union 
stated: “It took seven long months of 
hard effort and bitter struggle to ob- 
tain this minimum. I consider the 
establishment of the 40-cent minimum 
one of the most significant gains of 





* Ibid, p. 24. 
* Ibid, p. 33. 
* Wage-Hour Release 536. 
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our organization and our people in re- 
cent years.” ™ 

Under the 40-cent minimum, the 
union took the position that “the next 
step is enforcement.” The Union 
President warned employers that the 
workers would not wait upon the Gov- 
ernment to enforce the 40-cent mini- 
mum, but would keep employer prac- 
tices under alert surveillance. To 
members of the Union he said: “We 
must appoint ourselves enforcement 
agents, the law gives us that right and 
offers us the opportunity.” 

The Union cautioned workers to be 
wary of employers who made attempts 
to evade the law by trying to employ 
“learners” and “apprentices” with 
compensation less than the minimum. 
The Union indicated that this is not 
permissible as long as skilled workers 
were available and until permission 
was granted by the Administrator. 
All violations were to be called to the 
attention of the locals of the Union. 

The 40-cent minimum wage spurred 
on an organizational drive in the mil- 
linery industry according to “The 
Hat Worker.” Union organizers 
visited homes of workers and 
“pointed out that for the enforce- 
ment of the order they must depend 
not only on the government whose 
facilities are limited, but upon a strong 
union which would see to it that there 
were no violations or that if there 
were violations, those guilty would be 
punished.” ** 


Implications of Industry Committee 
Procedure 


Despite the provisions of the 
Wage-Hour Law that the minimum 





“The Hat Worker”, January 15, 1940. 
” Tbid. 
8 Ibid. 
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be increased to 40 cents as rapidly as 
possible and the efforts of labor to im- 
plement the rapidity of the process, 
progress has been slow. Only ten in- 
dustry committees have been ap- 
pointed and three minimum wage 
orders issued. Rates have been ad- 
vanced to 40 cents an hour in the full- 
fashioned branch of the hosiery indus- 
try and the millinery industry, bene- 
fiting altogether some 24,000 work- 
ers. 

Slow progress in the rate raising 
process of the FLSA in industries 
where committees have been estab- 
lished may be attributable to a num- 
ber of factors. The venture was new 
and the field had to be explored; a 
staff had to be selected, organized and 
trained; the NRA experience signaled 
caution; adjustments were necessary 
to the initial statutory standards; 
data was lacking and it was time-con- 
suming to accumulate the necessary 
information; the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministration was anxious to avoid any 
actions which might unduly raise ques- 
tions of constitutionality; politics had 
a restraining effect upon progress; 
and finally, the opposition, partic- 
ularly in the South, to any wage in- 
crease was strong and hindered prog- 
ress. ** 

The case for “the industry commit- 
tee procedure”’ is outlined by the Ad- 
ministrator as follows: 

“This technique lends flexibility to 
the attainment of the wage objectives 
of the Act, insures the adoption of a 
cautious, factual approach in the set- 





%The Administrator in his Annual Report 
warns that “a distinction must be borne in mind 
between delays inherent in the legal require- 
ments of the Act and delays due to Administra- 
tive practices.’ The Administration argues that 
in view of the many hurdles they did a reason- 
able job. First Annual Report, pp. 133-135. 
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ting of minimum wage rates above the 
present statutory rate, and introduces 
a valuable element of democracy into 
the process of achieving minimum 
wage standards in industry.” * 

In contrast with the rate raising 
process of the FLSA there are two 
types of practices in private industry: 
individual dealing and collective bar- 
gaining. Under individual dealing 
the employer is in the dominant posi- 
tion and the worker must accept the 
offer of the employer or suffer the 
consequences. Under collective bar- 
gaining labor and the employer par- 
ticipate in a capacity, frequently, ap- 
proximating equality. The standards 
resulting from collective bargaining 
are not confined to wages; they in- 
clude hours and working conditions, 
grievance procedures and many other 
matters. The wage standards found 
in union agreements are the highest 
rates in effect in the United States 
and usually are above 40 cents. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act rate raising is carried out through 
mechanism in which labor, capital, 
and the public participate. 

While the rate raising process of 
the FLSA and collective bargaining 
in private industry essentially differ, 
there are interesting similarities. 
Both the FLSA rate raising process 
and collective bargaining require 
labor participation realizable through 
unions, are initiated by labor, involve 
a give-and-take between workers and 
employers, and yield results which are 
set down in writing in the form of an 
agreement or wage order. 

The impact of collective bargain- 
ing on the rate-raising process of the 
FLSA is decisive in terms of the stand- 


4 First Annual Report of the Wage and Hour 
Administration, p. 135. 
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ards achieved. The relationship of 
unions to management in an industry 
is reflected in the work of industry 
committees. 

Standards growing out of a collec- 
tive labor agreement must be taken 
into account by the industry commit- 
tee and the Administrator in estab- 
lishing the level of wages. The partic- 
ipation of labor in the rate raising 
process of the FLSA tends to encour- 
age employers to deal with the union. 

In realizing the minimum wage ob- 
jectives of the FLSA by advancing 
rates to 40 cents as rapidly as is 
feasible, labor has the opportunity to 
play its most constructive part. The 
active participation and cooperation 
of labor has been indispensable to a 
realization of the wage standards of 
the FLSA. 

The rate raising process of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act bears the im- 
print of the labor movement. Each 
phase of the process—be it prevail- 
ing upon the Administrator to estab- 
lish industry committees, testifying 
before the committees, appearing at 
public hearings on the issuance of a 
wage order—has been affected by the 
role played by labor unions. 

Organized labor acts in a dual ca- 
pacity in the rate-raising process of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act—as 
agent of the union and of the Gov- 
ernment. When labor representatives 
request the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor to appoint an industry committee, 
they act as agents of workers through 
their union. They appear before the 
Government in a purely representa- 
tive capacity. 

When a labor member of an indus- 
try committee makes a motion to be 
acted upon by the committee, he is 
acting primarily in the capacity of a 














semi-government official. Employee 
representatives are in a very strategic 
position and on their actions depends 
the effectiveness of the rate raising 
process. 

When a union presents its case to 
an industry committee, it does so as 
a free and independent agent. It can 
request the industry committee to rec- 
ommend a 40-cent minimum and be 
free to sign an agreement with an 
employer for more than 40 cents. It 
is conceivable that a union might 
strike for a rate above that fixed by 
the Administrator in an industry. 
The act makes no attempt to restrain 
the efforts of workers to raise rates 
above the statutory or administrative 
minimum. The intent of the act is 
that workers should be free to estab- 
lish standards above those fixed under 
the Wage-Hour Law. 

In the course of the workings of 
the industry committee procedure 
labor has done a good job. The 
recommendations of the committee 
reflect the efforts of labor represent- 
atives to raise rates to the highest 
reasonable point possible. The ef- 
forts of the unions were so commend- 
able as to be given recognition as in 
the textile industry committee report 
which states that “‘the committee was 
impressed with the able case presented 
by witnesses representing the em- 
ployees in the industry for a mini- 
mum wage rate higher than the recom- 
mended rate.”’ *° 

In certain outstanding instances, 
labor has taken full advantage of the 
possibilities of increasing wages above 
the statutory minimum. The battle 
has been hardest in low-paying indus- 
tries where labor is most in need of 





* Textile Industry Committee Report, p. 55. 
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the protection of the law. Labor has 
had to exert considerable effort to get 
the Administrator to raise the mini- 
mum rate to 32% cents an hour in tex- 
tiles, for example. Raising the mini- 
mum rate to 32% cents in one indus- 
try may be indicative of more success 
than raising the minimum rate to 40 
cents in another industry. 

The question of labor representa- 
tion has been an important one. A 
minority of the textile industry com- 
mittee consisting of six southern em- 
ployer representatives challenged the 
right of unionists to represent those 
employees in the industry who were 
not organized. According to the law, 
the Administrator is required to ap- 
point persons “representing employees 
in the industry.”” The issue rests on 
the concept of representation. It is 
inconceivable that individual workers 
can be represented without organiza- 
tion. To represent means the author- 
ity and responsibility to act for work- 
ers in an industry. Representation 
implies delegation of power upon 
which rests the mandate to take or 
not to take action. For the Adminis- 
trator to select an individual worker 
from a plant and make him a member 
of an industry committee would be 
absurd. The person so selected would 
have neither ability nor authority to 
speak for anyone else but himself. 
One worker can represent many em- 
ployees only through an organization 
of employees. This means is the 
union. Workers are represented 
when they have a choice in the selec- 
tion of the persons to act as their 
chosen representatives and when the 
selected person has the power, the au- 
thority and the responsibility to act. 
Workers can realize proper repre- 
sentation only through unions. It is 
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impossible to give representation to 
unorganized workers. 

Labor has effectively met the chal- 
lenge of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Under the rate raising process 
of the law, labor has played a con- 
structive and statesmanlike role as- 
suming its full responsibilities in 
American economic life. The expe- 
rience under the FLSA has been fruit- 
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ful to labor. Once again it has been 
conclusively demonstrated that labor 
stands on a par with employers in 
dealing with pertinent economic prob- 


lems. Since the inception of the 
FLSA labor has assumed a position 
of increased importance in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the country. From 
its new economic position comes the 
promise that labor will move forward. 


THE MUSIC OF THE CROSS 


Oh glorious music wrought in wood for me! 
Upsoaring masterpiece! great miracle 

Of sculptured tone! Oh mighty symphony 
Heav’n-born to us, with stars for themes that call 
Wildly their words of joy !—dark counter-themes 





Struggling to rise above the patterned train 

Of God’s rich Thought for man. Oh Blessed Beams! 
Deep scarlet tones leap up within the grain! 

Wood of the House of Heaven! glorious hymn 

To human destiny! great pedal-point 

Of our salvation purchased! Sacred Limb! 

With jeweled tears of pity to anoint 

The anguished sinner comes, and thrilling then 
That thunderous music beckoning to men! 











—EpDWARD WENDELL SCHROEDER. 














‘ HY do you belong to the 
credit union, Joe?” Joe,a 
production worker at one 

of the town’s largest plants, was ques- 

tioned by a neighbor as they walked 
home from work. His answer was 
brief : 

“T can borrow.” 

“Have you had many loans from 
the credit union?” 

“No, I never borrow.” 

Joe’s neighbor was puzzled. “Then 
what good is the credit union to you ?” 

“T got three kids. You know, John, 
Mary, Pete. I come home at night. 
Mary, she run out—‘Oh, Daddy,’ she 
say. I think: Mary, what I doif you 
get sick? What if the wife get sick? 
I got no money for doctor. Every 
pay day I put 50 cents in credit union. 
I can borrow $300.” 

Joe is one of 2,400,000 credit 
union members in the United States. 
A large proportion of these members 
are trade union members. Their 
credit unions have assets of $190,- 
000,000. 

Nearly two hundred million dol- 
lars which exist for only one purpose: 
To serve working men and women 
and their families. 

These millions belong to union 
members and other working men and 
women for they were saved out of 
several hundred million of their own- 
ers’ pay envelopes. They may be 
withdrawn at any time to help their 
owners in an emergency or to raise 
living standards. Or they may be 
borrowed—but only by the union 
members and other working men and 
women who are members of the credit 
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unions and only for constructive pur- 
poses. 

What do these millions of dollars 
mean to trade unions and union mem- 


bers? 


$200,000,000 for Better Living 


What does it mean to know you 
can always turn to your credit union 
in time of need? What does it mean 
to be independent of the money lender 
because you have a credit union that 
belongs to you and other union mem- 
bers? What does it mean to pay cash 
instead of buying on installment and 
save anywhere from 5% to 25%. 

Ask 12,169 union street car men in 
Chicago, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Each of them 
has over $50.00, on the average, to 
his credit, saved up in a credit union. 
Each has used, on the average, $140 
of credit in the last two years. This 
has meant an improvement in well- 
being and self-sufficiency, an increase 
in living standards which would not 
otherwise be possible. It has meant 
an immense strength to the 24 trade 
unions which have established this 
service for their members. 

These 12,169 union street car men 
have had their credit unions only two 
years. In this short time they have 
saved $650,000. They have loaned 
each other $1,685,610. In 1939, 
they earned $54,476, or more than 
8% on their $650,000 of savings 
which are invested in share capital. 
After setting aside the necessary re- 
serves, they will probably pay them- 
selves a dividend of 414% on their 
savings. They paid 4% in 1938. 
That means that every union mem- 
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ber who had savings of $50 for the 
year 1938 got $2.00 in dividends and 
on the same basis will get $2.25 this 
year. 


Organize for Freedom from Debt 
Slavery 


So much for mere figures. What is 
the human story behind them? Take 
the story behind the loans, more than 
a million and a half dollars. Union 
members borrow for many purposes. 
In these unions the largest immediate 
task of the credit union was to help 
members get out of debt. A union 
officer estimates that the credit unions 
have saved 220 jobs; it has reduced 
garnishments and assignments of 
wages almost to nil. 

When a man owes money right 
and left, with his wages pledged be- 
fore he gets them, and knows he can- 
not meet his obligations, he is desper- 
ate. His debts prey on his mind and 
eventually may lead him to irresponsi- 
ble acts. The street car company 
feels it cannot trust a man in this 
state of mind to collect its nickels, 
and men badly involved in debt are 
discharged. For these 220 union 
members, the credit union took over 
their debts, saved their jobs and put 
them back on their feet again. 

A story from a union credit union 
in Des Moines, Iowa, will show how 
this can be done. 

A member came to the credit union 
to borrow $50. He was in debt to 
his grocery store, and had been told 
that he could have no more groceries 
until a substantial amount had been 
paid. His landlord had told him he 
would be evicted unless the rent was 
paid. He was desperate and tears 
were in his eyes as he told the story. 
The credit union treasurer sat down 
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with him and worked out a plan for 
clearing the debts and repaying the 
credit union loan over a period of 
time. Then the treasurer called the 
grocery and the landlord by telephone 
and asked for their cooperation. As 
soon as they knew the credit union was 
backing this member, both agreed 
without hesitation. Today this mem- 
ber is entirely free of debt problems 
and he no longer pays rent for he is 
buying his own home. 

Here again organized action saved 
the day when the individual by him- 
self was powerless. 


Eleven Percent Saved 


One-fifth of the money loaned by 
the Chicago Street Railway Men’s 
credit unions went to help members 
out of debt. Usually these debts were 
not only to grocers but also to money 
lenders who charged high interest. 

The cost of borrowing $100 from 
a money lender who charges the usual 
legal rate is 3% per month. A Fed- 
eral credit union is not permitted to 
charge more than 1% a month. A 
$100 loan, paid back in ten monthly 
installments of $10 each, at 3% a 
month on the unpaid balance will cost 
a total of $16.50. Borrowed from 
the credit union under the same re- 
payment plan it will cost $5.50. Sav- 
ing, $11.00, or 11 % onthe $100 loan. 

It often takes several years for a 
union to get members an 11% wage 
increase. Here is a way unions, by 
organized action, can help members 
to save 11% when they have to bor- 
row money. And few indeed are the 
members who never need to borrow. 
To help members increase their wages 
by union action, then also to help 
them increase their purchasing power 
when they spend their wages is like 




















giving a double wage increase. The 
union can make itself twice as effec- 
tive. 


Medical Help 


To lift a member out of debt is to 
save him from economic slavery and 
start him on the road to independ- 
ence. To help him get medical care 
is to build for the future, insuring bet- 
ter health and strength for him and 
his family. Loans for medical care 
ran a close second to rescue from 
debt in the Chicago street car credit 
unions. Almost one out of every five 
loans was for doctors or dentists, 
hospital fees or medicine. More than 
300 stories of help to better health 
could be told about this part of the 
credit union work. 


Higher Living Standards 


Other loans were chiefly to help 
members raise their living standards 
—for purchase of furniture and 
household equipment, household ex- 
penses, clothing, automobiles and au- 
tomobile repair. 

Most of the things which mean 
long-term improvement inliving stand- 
ards today—automobiles, radios, fur- 
niture, the purchase of a home—have 
to be bought on time payment. Finan- 
cing charges are high when goods are 
bought on installment. But the un- 
wary member is caught by the clever 
sales agent. He does not know how 
much he pays for installment finan- 
cing. 

A set of furniture sells for $79, 
with $9 down and $10 per month for 
7 months. But buy it for cash, and 
the price is $72. With $9 in cash and 
a credit union loan for the balance, 
payable $10 per month, the union 
member can buy this set for $74.31. 
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The saving is $4.69, or almost 6%. 
For this purchase, the credit union 
gives a member the equivalent of a 
6% raise in wages. 

Many larger credit unions, after 
they have been in business for several 
years and have accumulated substan- 
tial resources, are helping members 
to buy automobiles and even homes. 
Because a credit union member bor- 
rows from his friends and associates, 
who know him well, certain expenses 
can be saved through the credit union. 
In buying an automobile for instance, 
the investigation charge can be saved; 
used cars can be financed at the same 
rate as new cars. For in a credit 
union, the lender’s security is not the 
automobile but the integrity and good 
will of the borrower. 


Hidden Financing Charges 


So clever and numerous are the 
ways of concealing finance charges 
that the union member cannot pos- 
sibly calculate how much of his hard 
earned wages is being taken away 
from him by so-called “6 percent” 
plans and other payment methods. 
The Governor’s Committee in Mas- 
sachusetts recently checked 105 so- 
called 6% financing plans. In only 
one case was the rate actually 6%. 
In 67 cases it varied from 7% to 
20%; the rest were over 20%, and 
8 of them were over 100%. 

If the trade union wants to turn 
members’ hard won wage increases 
into higher living standards, the 
credit union is worth thorough con- 
sideration. 

Most union members can save from 
5 to 25 cents a week until they have 
$5.00 for a share in the credit union. 
All a member needs to do to join the 
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credit union and use its services is to 
deposit 25 cents and start saving reg- 
ularly toward a share. 


Safety First 


“But”—a union member may ask, 
“How can we know our savings will 
be safe in a credit union?” 

That question is at the bottom of 
the whole project. If members’ sav- 
ings are not safe, then a credit union 
is worse than useless. This is the 
answer : 

First. Members must distinguish 
between a credit union and the loan 
schemes financed from the union 
treasury, which so often have caused 
trouble. These loan schemes are not 
credit unions. They are not char- 
tered by Federal or State Govern- 
ments; they are not subject to gov- 
ernment regulation and examination. 
The government rules and examina- 
tions required in a credit union take 
a load from the officers’ shoulders. 
The possibility of favoritism and the 
onus of collecting delinquent loans are 
reduced to a minimum when the mem- 
bership knows that a Federal credit 
union must report to Washington 
every six months and that failure to 
observe by-laws may mean suspending 
the credit union. They will keep faith 
with their fellow members in the 
credit union as they do in the trade 
union, 

Secondly, a credit union is not a 
bank. A banker and his associates 
invest in a banking business in order 
to make as high a profit as possible 
by lending other people’s money. 
They make this high profit by traffic 
in money, doing a very broad and 
varied lending business which involves 
risks a credit union is not permitted 
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to take. A credit union does not 
traffic in other people’s money. Its 
members lend only to each other (or 
to other credit unions) ; those who in- 
vest their money are the same people 
who borrow, or their fellow members. 
All members benefit from the use of 
their money; no profit goes to an out- 
sider. 

Also a credit union is narrowly re- 
stricted by law as to the kind of lend- 
ing business it may undertake, while 
a bank has wide liberties. 

Thirdly, the credit union must set 
aside reserves out of its earnings for 
protection against bad debts. It must 
bond all officers who handle money. 


Experience the Test 


Experience shows that credit unions 
have been safer than any other kind of 
investment except Government bonds 
—far safer than banks. In the recent 
depression, from 1929 to 1933, 8,502 
banks failed in the United States. 
No credit unions failed except in three 
states. In one state there was one 
failure due to defalcation. In the 
other two, New York and Massa- 
chusetts, organizations called credit 
unions, but not set up with the pres- 
ent safeguards, had some failures, but 
even in these states the proportion of 
failures was less than that of banks. 

Do credit union members repay 
their loans? Federal credit unions, 
in their five years of existence, have 
charged off 5 one hundredths of one 
percent of their loans as bad debts; 
trade union credit unions only two 
one hundredths of one percent. Re- 
serves of these credit unions were 
many times the amount needed to 
cover this very small sum. 

Some credit unions have been un- 
successful and have closed; but a 
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credit union closing is entirely differ- 
ent from a bank failure. In most 
cases a closed credit union does not 
mean any loss whatever to credit 
union members. A special govern- 
ment study of Federal credit unions 
indicates that only one credit union 
member in 400 has lost anything 
through the credit union; and the av- 
erage loss for those who did lose was 
$1.40. 


Credit Union and Trade Union 


Is the credit union of any value to 
the trade union? This point may well 
be considered from several angles. 

The two organizations, trade union 
and credit union, both exist for the 
economic betterment of working men 
and women; both accomplish this 
through organized action. Each 
serves a different need; their func- 
tions dovetail. The trade union 
raises a worker’s income, shortens his 
hours and protects him at work; the 
credit union helps him to save when 
spending his wages, to accumulate a 
reserve of savings invested at better 
interest than in banks, gives him a 
place for financial help in emergency, 
helps him to build up a better home 
and living standard. 

Trade union and credit union are 
independent organizations. Each has 
its own treasury, officers, boards and 
committees, although the same indi- 
viduals may hold positions in each 
organization. The relation between 
trade union and credit union may be 
the closest of cooperation, or there 
may be little if any connection. This 
depends on the policy of the officers. 
Where there is close cooperation, the 
credit union strengthens the trade 
union. It gives members an added 
service, binds the membership more 
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closely together and provides one 
more way of working for the com- 
mon good. It builds a spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness. Many a loyal trade 
union member first learned the value 
of organized action through his credit 
union, then applied it to his trade 
union activities. Through the credit 
union, trade union officers have been 
able to advise members on budgeting 
their expenses so as to make better 
use of their wages. 


Security and Independence 


A man or woman who is a member 
of a credit union as well as a trade 
union has an added sense of security 
and self-reliance. To know that one 
can go to his own credit union, where 
he is known and has some savings, 
and, without telling his life history, 
receive the money he needs at reason- 
able rates—this means a new kind of 
freedom and well being. It strength- 
ens the spirit of independence among 
the membership. It builds the kind 
of self respect that comes through 
ownership, for many credit union 
members, in addition to owning sub- 
stantial savings in the credit union 
are buying their own homes and auto- 
mobiles, 

When a man can depend on his own 
organization for financing he can take 
his business out of the hands of ex- 
ploiters and keep it in his own hands 
and those of his friends. Installment 
sales are financed by groups who make 
a profit by lending, and their profit 
comes out of the worker’s pay en- 
velope. He pays not only for their 
profit, but often for a very wasteful 
way of doing business, for a long 
chain of credit agents and for losses 
due to other people’s bad debts. 
When he finances himself through the 
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credit union, the interest he pays goes 
straight into dividends on his own and 
fellow members’ savings. The offi- 
cers who manage his credit union 
business work chiefly on a volunteer 
basis; he pays no high executive’s sal- 
ary. He is working with the forces 
that build up his income, his status in 
the community, his chance for a good 
life; he is working against those that 
would eat away the little he has. His 
credit union activities go hand in hand 
with those of his trade union. 

Trade union plus credit union gives 
members a better status in their com- 
munity than either organization alone. 
A man who is a member of both or- 
ganizations is at once known as a 
responsible citizen. He is respected. 
Stores readily open credit to him. He 
is recognized as a person who is doing 
business in a business-like way. In 
Sweden, England, and wherever trade 
unions have worked hand in hand with 
cooperatives they have had the same 
experience of improved status in the 
community. The credit union is a 
true consumers’ cooperative, based on 
Rochdale principles. 

Organization in trade union and 
credit union is essential for economic 
freedom. A trade union alone may 
be very strong, but trade union plus 
credit union, with saving and credit 
facilities, is more than doubly strong. 

Credit union services for local 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor are expanding 
rapidly. Since January 1, 1939, 27 
trade union credit unions have been 
set up by affiliated local unions under 
Federal charter, a larger number than 
in any other similar period. If we 
also had records showing state char- 
tered credit unions and open mem- 
bership Federal credit unions spon- 
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sored by affiliated local unions in this 
period the number would probably 
exceed one hundred by a substantial 
margin. 


Shall We Permit Employer Control? 


The credit union offers great serv- 
ice to union members if control is in 
the hands of the trade union. What 
if the employer gets control? 

In shops where the employer is 
hostile to the union, contacts with 
employees through the credit union 
may be used to persuade them against 
the trade union. In some cases also 
employers have deliberately used the 
credit union as a type of company 
union, to forestall trade union organ- 
ization. This experience serves as a 
sharp warning. 

How can employer control be pre- 
vented? 

By setting up credit unions under 
Trade Union control. By electing 
loyal union men to office in the credit 
union, men who will help to build 
close cooperation between the two or- 
ganizations. To control the credit 
union, it is not necessary to limit its 
membership to union members. 
There are many credit unions today 
whose membership is so limited, but 
the vast majority of union members 
are served by credit unions with mem- 
bership open to everyone in their shop 
or plant. They are controlled by the 
union men who hold office in the credit 
union. 

Those who care about the future 
of the American Federation of Labor 
know that we cannot afford to let this 
great agency for good, the credit 
union, be divorced from the trade 
union movement where it rightfully 
belongs. 





CHECK LIST ON SAFETY AND HEALTH 


For A Locat UNION 


HAT are you doing as a 
union to make your jobs 
and workplaces safer and 


healthier? Here are some of the 
things to watch for: 


1. Do many people get hurt in 
your workplace? How do they get 
hurt? 

2. Is there much sickness? What 
kind? How much of it is due to the 
job? 

3. Does your trade or craft have 
any special work hazards? If so, 


what precautions are you taking 
against them? 

4. Is the power transmission ma- 
chinery at your workplace properly 
What constitutes proper 


guarded? 
guarding? 

5. Is the point of operation in the 
processing machinery (woodworking 
machines, punch presses, welding, ma- 
chine tools) properly guarded? What 
constitutes proper guarding? 

6. Are the workers at machines 
properly guarded against overhead 
cranes, hand and power-driven floor 
trucks, industrial railways, automo- 
bile trucks, and other kinds of plant 
transportation? 

7. Are time and motion studies, 
Bedeaux or other schemes to set rates 
of pay, made with all necessary guards 
in place and in conformity with all 
safety rules? 

8. Is your plant structurally safe 
for the work that is done there? 

g. Are the floors smooth, free from 
broken boards, free from hidden stair- 
ways or ramps? 

10. Do the stairs have equal risers 


and treads? Are the risers uncom- 
fortably high? Are the treads dan- 
gerously narrow? Do the treads 
have a non-slipping surface? Do the 
stairs have proper hand-rails? Are 
the stairs well lighted? 

11. Are the ladders you use built 
to conform to safety requirements? 
Are they properly maintained? 

12. Are overhead runways and gal- 
leries properly supported? Do they 
have adequate guard rails? 

13. Is the air kept free from dusts, 
fumes, vapors, gases and mists? 

14. Doyou have to strain your eyes 
to see what you are doing or where 
you are going? 

15. Are the materials stored and 
piled so that they will not fall down 
on you? 

16. Is your plant kept clean? Who 
pays for the cleaning? Are the floors 
free of disorderly piles of material? 

17. Is the overhead structure kept 
clean and free from dust, dirt, and 
other accumulations? 

18. Are the windows kept clean? 
Are broken window panes replaced? 

19. Are approved type goggles 
and other personal protection pro- 
vided when you are exposed to 
hazards at your work? 

20. Does the drinking water meet 
your local and State health require- 
ments? 

21. Do you have a place to store 
your lunches that is free from rats 
and vermin and that is clean and venti- 
lated? Is the place where you eat 
your lunches away from the work 
room, and is it kept clean? 
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22. Is the place where you change 
your clothes clean and well lighted 
and ventilated? 

23. Do you have plenty of hot and 
cold water and soap to clean up with 
before you leave the plant? 

24. Are the toilets well lighted and 
ventilated? Do they conform to the 
local and State health rules? Are 
they kept clean? 

25. What practical help can your 
Labor Department give you in im- 
proving the safety and health condi- 
tions in your plant? 















Over his shoulder, 
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LINE IN THE MORNING 


This cruel season when the weather 
Blue dusk to dawn grows steadily colder, 
And a man’s breath is a blown feather 


26. Does your plant have a safety 
program? Does the management 
consult with the unions when it draws 
up safety and health rules? 

27. What safety and health pro- 
visions do you write into your trade 
agreements? What ones can you not 
afford to trade off under any circum- 
stances? 

28. Are your members thoroughly 
in sympathy with the safety rules, and 
do they follow them? What do you 
do to see that your members follow 
these rules? 







The picket marchers take the air; 
Slashed with silver knives of wind— 
Fortitude counseled by Despair— 

The banners of their breath are thinned. 


From the warm cave, the crowded burrow, 
Where close night-long the sleepers lie, 
They come to carve with flesh a furrow 
In stone, so they march steadily. 


Nothing left them but the air 

For fire within against the cold, 

With smoky valiant banners where 

The young and grey-faced, thin and old 
Death-dogged, carry signs that swear 
Their blood-in-Christ-brothers “Unfair.” 


Oh, disinherited in this world, 

Heirs of heaven after death, 

With flags of courage flung and furled 
On every alternate breath! 


—JoANNE DimmiIckK, Commonweal. 























FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


NE of the amendments to the Social Security Act in 1939 affects the 
liability of unions for social security taxes. This was accom- 
plished by amendments to the Internal Revenue Code Section 1426 

(b) (10) (A) (i) and Section 1607 (c) (10) (A) (i) which after 
January 1, 1940, exclude from the definition of employment, “Service 
performed in any calendar quarter in the employ of any organization 
exempt from income tax under Section 101, if the remuneration for such 
service does not exceed $45.00.” These changes mean that any union 
which is exempt from the income tax need not report as an employee or 
pay taxes on the wages of any person for any quarter in which that person’s 
pay for services does not exceed $45.00. Thus if a union pays its officers 
only nominal amounts, their services will not be counted as employment 
after January 1, 1940. Prior to December 31, 1939, an officer of a union 
was considered an employee whether he received pay or not. 

In order to take advantage of this exemption from taxation on the 
wage of an officer or employee in any quarter in which such wage is less 
than $45.00, the union must have proved that it is exempt from the 
income tax. This exemption customarily applies to labor unions but can- 
not be taken for granted. Each union should establish its exemption 
once by filing with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in Washington 
or the Local Collector in its district the claim for exemption, supported 
by the reasons for its claim as outlined in Section 101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. After it has once established the exemption, the union 
need not file a return each year, so long as there is no material change in 
the facts on which it established its exemption. 

Since Section 1401 of the Internal Revenue Code provides that the 
tax on employees, imposed for the old age insurance fund, shall be col- 
lected by the employer of the taxpayer by deducting the amount of the 
tax from the wages as and when paid, a union should make the required 
deduction from the wage of each employee at the time it pays him. If, 
however, in any quarter, an employee’s wages do not exceed $45.00, the 
amount which has been deducted in that quarter should be returned to him 
and his wage should not be reported to the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
for that quarter. If the wages for officers are small, the union can avoid 
the trouble of making deductions and refunds by establishing a quarterly 
pay period for those officers whose wages will not exceed $45.00 a quarter. 
There would then be no need of deductions if the wage is too small to 
make a report necessary. 

By establishing its exemption from the income tax, if it has not already 
done so, and by taking advantage of the amendment in the definition of 
employment, a union may avoid the reports of wages and the small tax 
payments which have heretofore been necessary on the nominal earnings 


of its officers. C4 


President, American Federation of Labor. 





Federal Labor Union No. 19147 


THIS AGREEMENT is made by and 
between the National Oats Company 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, hereinafter 
known as the Company, and Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 19147, of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of the National 
Council of Grain Processors, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor, hereinafter known as the 
Union. 

1. It is agreed by both parties, that 
all hourly employees (foremen ex- 
cepted), shall become members of the 
union within thirty (30) days and re- 
main in good standing in the Union as 
long as employed by the company 
during the life of this agreement, or 
be discharged. A written notice to the 
management committee, signed by 
the recording secretary of the union, 
shall constitute official notice. 

2. Only the superintendent shall 
have the power to employ or dis- 
charge an employee. 

3. An employee discharged for 
cause shall, upon the employee’s de- 
mand, be given a statement in writing 
of the full and complete reason or rea- 
sons for his discharge. 

4. The company ruling of Decem- 
ber 27, 1937, No. 182, with respect to 
dismissal for inefficiency or demotion 
for inefficiency is an integral part of 
this agreement. 

5. (A) Any discharged employee 
shall have the right to a hearing by 
the management committee. This 
hearing shall be given within two days 
after the request for such a hearing is 
received (Sundays excepted). If, as 


a result of such a hearing, an em- 
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ployee is reinstated, the employee 
shall be paid in full for the working 
hours lost, provided his classification 
was working during such lost working 
hours. 

(B) Areinstated employee is to be 
reinstated without loss of seniority. 
An employee who is reemployed after 
discharge for cause, including the 
cause mentioned in paragraph 1, is to 
be reemployed as a new employee 
or considered for reemployment as 
though he had never been employed 
by the company. 

6. The company shall follow the 
principle of seniority rights when lay- 
ing off, and calling employees back to 
work. The application of seniority 
rights shall be in accordance with the 
classifications hereto attached. 

7. (A) Male employees in the 
package packing, tube making, 
premium, shipping and mill classifi- 
cations, with less than three years 
seniority, shall be treated as one 
classification when laid off, or called 
back to work. 

(B) Seniority rights shall have 
been established after thirty (30) 
days employment, not necessarily 
continuous or in one stretch. In com- 
puting an employee’s seniority, only 
weeks during which the employee ac- 
tually works shall be counted, until a 
seniority of 156 weeks shall have been 
established. A lay off of ninety days 
or more shall void an employee’s 
seniority, but not the employee’s right 
to be called back to work in order. 
This shall not apply in case of dis- 
ability, caused by accident or sickness, 
nor to employees who have attained a 
seniority of 52 weeks. 
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(C) An employee shall be con- 
sidered to be laid off when he is not 
called back to work and does not work 
during any part of the schedule during 
a work day. An employee shall not 
be considered laid off if he works part 
of the schedule during any work day. 

8. If an employee, or employees, 
shall be allowed to work, who are not 
rightfully entitled to work, the em- 
ployee, or employees, who were 
wrongfully displaced shall, upon proof 
of grievance, be paid for the time 
lost, provided a written complaint is 
filed with the union committee and 
the management committee within 
one week from the time such griev- 
ance occurs. 

9. No employee shall be given a 
lesser number of working hours dur- 
ing any calendar year than another 
employee of lesser seniority rights in 
the same classification, 

10. If it is necessary to perma- 
nently eliminate any classification, the 
employees in the eliminated classifica- 
tion shall be transferred to another 
classification, replacing employees of 
lesser seniority with no reduction in 
rate of pay. If a transferred em- 
ployee has more than three years 
seniority, such transferred employee 
shall enter the new classification with 
exactly three years seniority. 

11. (A) If employees are tempo- 
rarily transferred to a higher paid 
job, such employees shall receive the 
higher rate of pay immediately; but 
if employees are required to fill tem- 
porarily the place of another em- 
ployee receiving a lower rate, the rate 
of pay shall not be changed. 

(B) Paragraph “A” shall not ap- 
ply to an employee who is being 
trained for a job. Such an employee 
may be paid a rate per hour lower 
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than the rate per hour being paid to 
employees holding similar jobs in the 
same classification, until the employee 
is adjudged efficient and competent to 
hold the job, by the superintendent; 
provided that such trial period is not 
to exceed thirty (30) days. When- 
ever an employee is being trained for 
a job, the union committee shall be 
notified by the superintendent in 
writing, the written notice to contain 
the name of the employee and the job 
for which he is being trained. 

(C) If and when an employee 
regularly works more than half-time 
in a higher paid job, he shall be classi- 
fied in the higher paid job. 

12. Eight hours shall constitute a 
day’s work. All work performed in 
excess of eight hours per day, in ex- 
cess of 42 hours per week while 42 
hours per week remains the maximum 
at regular rates of pay by law, in ex- 
cess of 40 hours per week when 40 
hours per week becomes the maximum 
hours per week at regular rates by 
law, and on Sundays and legal holi- 
days; viz., New Year’s Day, Decora- 
tion Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christ- 
mas Day, shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half of normal pay. 
Any of the holidays mentioned here- 
in, falling on Sunday, the day ob- 
served by the State of Iowa, Na- 
tional or by official proclamation, 
shall be. observed as such. It is un- 
derstood that work performed on 
Sunday by firemen shall be on a 
straight time basis. It is further un- 
derstood that employees will not be 
laid off during regular working hours 
to equalize overtime work. 

13. There shall be no staggering 
in a department unless all regular 
employees in the department and in 
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directly-connected departments are re- 
ceiving 42 hours per week while 42 
hours is the maximum at regular time 
by law, and 40 hours per week when 
40 hours becomes the maximum at 
regular time by law. 

14. An employee’s continuous hours 
for any one day shall not be inter- 
rupted more than once and for not 
more than one hour. An employee’s 
hour shall not be interrupted pro- 
vided his department runs continu- 
ously. 

15. An employee called to work 
and reporting for work and unable, 
through no fault of the employee to 
proceed with such work, shall be paid 
for four (4) hours at regular rate of 
pay. However, any employee who re- 
ports for work because he has not been 
notified to the contrary and is unable 
to proceed with such work shall be 
paid only for two (2) hours at the 
employee’s regular rate, and four (4) 
hours at the employee’s regular rate 
of pay, if requested to work. 

16. A committee of three, repre- 
senting the management, shall meet 
with the union committee, to hear 
and adjust complaints and grievances 
arising under this agreement. Such 
meetings shall be held upon request 
of the union committee, in the office 
of the company at a time to be fixed 
by the management committee, when 
the mill is not operating. At the re- 
quest of the chairman of the union 
committee, the superintendent will 
meet with him at any reasonable time 
to discuss an important grievance. If, 
as a result of such discussion, a meet- 
ing of the management committee 
and the union committee is consid- 
ered advisable, the superintendent 
will make arrangements for such a 
meeting. 
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17. All employees who attain a 
seniority of three (3) years or more, 
and provided such employees have re- 
ported and worked whenever work 
was available, shall be guaranteed a 
minimum of 1704 working hours (in- 
cluding vacation time) at the regular 
existing rates of pay, in any calendar 
year, subject to a deduction for time 
lost through sickness or accident, or 
a shut-down of the mill caused directly 
or indirectly by fires, strikes, riots, 
tornadoes, cyclones, explosions, floods 
and military or civil commotion. 

18. Any employee, who has at- 
tained a seniority of three (3) years 
or more employment, and shall, in any 
week earn wages for less than thirty 
(30) hours, due to work not having 
been made available, shall be paid for 
the actual hours worked, and at the 
employee’s request to the auditor, a 
sum sufficient to make up a total pay- 
ment for thirty (30) hours, with the 
understanding that the excess pay- 
ment will be collected, without inter- 
est or other charges, in the next fol- 
lowing week or weeks in which the 
employee receives in excess of thirty 
(30) hours work. When employ- 
ment is terminated, for any reason, all 
excess payments become immediately 
due and payable in full. 

19. The company agrees not to 
reduce wages during the life of this 
agreement and further declares its 
intention as follows: 

After paying the existing rate of 
wages to mill employees, and salaries 
to office employees, and a fair return 
to its stockholders, which shall be 
$2.00 per share, the company will 
then divide twenty per cent (20% ) of 
the remaining net profits as a bonus 
among its mill employees and office 
employees, strictly on the basis of 
seniority. The distribution of the 
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bonus is to be made early in the month 
of December after the result of the 
first eleven (11) months’ operation 
is known. 

20. All employees who have a 
seniority standing of fifty-two (52) 
weeks or more as of January Ist, 
1940, shall, upon the employee’s writ- 
ten application stating the week de- 
sired, receive between April 15th and 
August 15th, one week’s vacation 
with forty hours pay at the employee’s 
existing rate. Under the same condi- 
tions, all employees who have five (5) 
years or more seniority standing shall 
receive two weeks’ vacation with 
eighty hours pay. As nearly as pos- 
sible vacations will be granted at the 
time requested. Some changes in re- 
quest may be necessary. 

21. No employee is ever to leave 
on vacation until after the employee’s 
name and vacation time has been 
posted on the plant bulletin board. 
Wages for vacation time will be paid 
in advance when the employee leaves 
on vacation. 

22. Negotiations for increased 
wages or necessary changes in this 
agreement may be had by either party 
upon thirty (30) days advance notice. 

23. During the life of this agree- 
ment, no strikes shall be called until 
all peaceful efforts have been ex- 
hausted. 

24. Should any grievance arise 
which cannot be agreed upon, a disin- 
terested party, agreeable to both 
parties, shall be called in to arbitrate 
and adjust such grievance. Any de- 
cision so reached shall be final and 
binding on both parties. It is further 
agreed that the disinterested party 
will be paid jointly by both interested 
parties. The union agrees that dur- 
ing such negotiations, there shall be 
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no cessation of work and the com- 
pany agrees there shall be no lockout. 

25. This agreement becomes effec- 
tive January Ist, 1940, and is to re- 
main in force and effect throughout 
the remainder of the calendar year. 
Negotiations shall start for a new 
agreement or a renewal of this one in 
sufficient time that it may be worked 
out and put in effect by the first of the 
following year. 


NATIONAL OATS COMPANY, 


James L. Cooper, 
A. SVEMERSCH, 
C. VAN FLEET. 


UNION COMMITTEE, 


FREEMAN FINCH, 
Paut BisHop, 
Lioyp THOMAS. 


December 28, 1939. 


Federal Labor Union No. 20268 
Working Agreement 


THIS AGREEMENT made and en- 
tered into at Marseilles, Illinois, this 
2nd day of October, 1939, by and be- 
tween the National Biscuit Company, 
party of the first part (hereinafter 
designated as “the company”), and 
Federal Labor Union, No. 20268, of 
Marseilles, party of the second 
part (hereinafter designated as “the 
Union”). 

For the purpose of maintaining a 
harmonious relationship and to pro- 
mote closer cooperation, National 
Biscuit Company, for its Box Board 
Mill and Carton Plant at Marseilles, 
Illinois, and the Union agree to the 
following: 


1. This agreement will become ef- 
fective as of October 2, 1939, shall 
remain in force until August 31, 1940, 
and shall continue in force thereafter 
until changed or modified by mutual 
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agreement. Thirty (30) days’ writ- 
ten notice of any change proposed by 
either party shall be given on August 
I, 1940, or thereafter to the other 
party. 

2. The Union designated above is 
the sole collective bargaining agency 
for all the employees at the Marseilles 
Box Board Mill and Carton Plant 
other than those employed in salaried, 
office and supervisory capacities. 

2—b. When new help is required, 
any so employed who are not members 
of the Union, shall make application 
to become members within 30 days 
from date of their employment. 

It is understood that all new em- 
ployees hired by the company are on 
a trial basis not to exceed six months. 
For this period seniority rights must 
be waived so that the company will 
have ample time to break in the new 
help. 

2—c. The term “employee” as used 
in this agreement shall include all 
regular employees exclusive of the 
executive force, office employees, fore- 
men or any other employees who are 
on the salary basis. 

3. The Company, through the 
plant manager, agrees to meet with a 
Union Committee of not more than 
four (4) employees and the grievance 
man from the department involved, 
when necessary to take the statement 
of such grievance man, on the third 
Tuesday of each calendar month, to 
discuss all matters of mutual interest 
with the object of reaching a satisfac- 
tory understanding of all matters in 
dispute. Conferences between those 
stated representatives of the Union 
and the Company which must be held 
at the plant during regular working 
hours, shall be without loss of time to 
those employees. 
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4. Noemployee shall be discharged 
or discriminated against for the rea- 
son that he or she is a member of the 
Union, the Union Shop Committee or 
an officer of the Union. However, 
when operations are curtailed, such 
Union officers and representatives 
shall be subject to lay-offs the same as 
other employees. 

5. Any official or member of the 
Union who may be elected or dele- 
gated by the Union to perform duties 
which require his or her absence from 
work must give his or her foreman at 
least twelve (12) hours’ notice in ad- 
vance of his or her necessary absence 
from work and obtain permission for 
such absence. 

6. All employees engaged in con- 
tinuous operations in the Power 
House Division shall work a maxi- 
mum of eight (8) hours a day and 
forty-two (42) hours a week. 

6—b. All employees engaged in the 
Mill Division, comprising the follow- 
ing departments: Machine Room, 
Stock Preparation (Beaters, Pulpers, 
Jordans, etc.) shall work a maximum 
of six (6) hours a day and thirty-six 
(36) hours a week. 

6-c. Paper stock unloaders, oilers 
and sundry employees shall work a 
maximum of eight (8) hours a day 
and forty (40) hours per week. All 
employees engaged in the Mainte- 
nance Division and the Carton Fac- 
tory Division shall work a maximum 
of eight (8) hours a day and forty 
(40) hours a week. Five (5) days, 
Monday to Friday inclusive, shall 
constitute a week’s work. All work 
performed by an employee in said 
division over eight (8) hours per day 
or forty (40) hours per week shall be 
considered overtime. If a holiday 
comes during work week it is under- 
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stood that employee can work Satur- 
day to make up for holiday at straight 
time. 

6—d. New Year’s Day, Decoration 
Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day are regarded as 
holidays and all work performed on 
those days shall be paid for at the rate 
of one and one-half (114) times the 
normal rate. Sundays are regarded 
as holidays and all work performed 
on Sunday shall be paid for at the 
rate of one and one-half (1%) times 
the normal rate. Shutdowns, except 
on Christmas and New Year, shall be 
from 6:00 o'clock A.M. to 6:00 
A.M. The Christmas shutdown shall 
be from 4:00 P.M. December 24 to 
6:00 A.M. December 26. The New 
Year shutdown shall be from 4:00 
P.M. December 31 until 6:00 A.M. 
January 2. The provisions regulating 
hours of work as set forth in this 
agreement shall not apply to watch- 
men whose regular service requires 
that they work Sundays and holidays 
at regular rate. 

In continuous operation New Year 
and Christmas overtime shall consist 
of a twenty-four (24) hour period 
from 6:00 A.M. to 6:00 A.M. 

7. Overtime shall be compensated 
to all employees entitled to receive 
same under the above rules for hours, 
at the rate of one and one-half (1%) 
times the normal rate, but not both 
daily and weekly. 

8. Wherever possible and con- 
sistent with the type of work involved 
lunch periods of uniform character 
and duration will be provided in each 
department. Employees shall not be 
required to remain on duty in their 
departments or to perform work dur- 
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ing the lunch periods unless they are 
paid for the full period at their regu- 
lar rate. 

All female employees working on 
production shall have relief periods of 
ten (10) minutes for each such period. 
There shall be two (2) relief periods 
in the forenoon and one (1) period in 
the afternoon. Female employees 
working eight (8) continuous hours 
shall have one (1) ten-minute relief 
period and one (1) fifteen-minute 
combined lunch and relief period in 
the forenoon and one (1) ten-minute 
relief period in the afternoon. The 
Company will make adequate provi- 
sions for the relief of all female em- 
ployees on the production at all times. 
Where the operation of a machine is 
discontinued for any cause for ten 
(10) minutes or more, the foreman 
or pressman shall, when possible, ad- 
vise and instruct the female workers 
on said machine to take their relief 
during such suspension of operation, 
and said female workers shall, so far 
as possible, take their relief while said 
machines are not in operation. 

g. Where an employee in a depart- 
ment is entitled because of seniority, 
to qualify for promotion in his depart- 
ment to a job on which he is not fully 
experienced, the employer shall give 
such employee a fair opportunity to 
qualify for a period of thirty (30) 
days before advancing a more experi- 
enced employee having less seniority 
in said department. 

All employees will follow these 
steps and no employee shall be pro- 
moted more than one step at a time. 

In the reduction of forces the old- 
est employee in years of service with 
the Company shall be the last to leave 
the department, if said employee was 
permanently transferred to any de- 
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partment previous to June 24, 1938. 
Anyone accepting transfer after June 
24, shall be considered the newest em- 
ployee in the department he or she is 
transferred to. All permanent trans- 
fers to be voluntary. 

When any extra work is available, 
the oldest employee in seniority whose 
regular work at the time is not avail- 
able, will be given such work, if 
qualified. 

10. The employer shall keep a 
record of transfers, promotions and 
service records on each employee. 
Service records and employment lists 
shall be open to inspection by accred- 
ited Union representatives of the 
plant. 

11. All new employees shall work 
as extra employees for a period of six 
(6) calendar months from date of 
employment after which time they 
shall be considered regular employees 
and receive their seniority. 

Time lost through sickness or tem- 
porary lay-offs shall not be deducted 
from the employee’s seniority records. 

12. Employees who have given 
long and faithful service to the Com- 
pany, but who are no longer able to 
do their regular line of work to ad- 
vantage, will be given such available 
work as they are capable of doing, and 
compensation will be paid according 
to the rate of the job to which they are 
assigned. 

13. Upon request, employees shall 
be granted leave of absence with the 
privilege of renewal if possible, but 
an employee absent on leave who en- 


gages in other employment will ose” 


his or her seniority rights and will be 
subject to dismissal. 

14. In cases where an employee is 
unavoidably kept from work by reason 
of sickness or other legitimate cause, 
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he will not be discriminated against, 
provided immediate notice is given his 
foreman so a relief worker may be ob- 
tained. All other absences from work 
must be protected by at least twelve 
(12) hours’ notice to the Company. 
Continued abuse of this privilege will 
be sufficient cause for dismissal. 

Two (2) days’ absence from work 
without notice will be sufficient cause 
for dismissal. When an employee is 
ready to return to work, he must give 
twelve (12) hours’ notice of such in- 
tention to the employment office or 
to the foreman. 

15. Employees taken from their 
regular work temporarily (within the 
same day) to perform other duties 
paying a lower rate of pay shall re- 
ceive their regular rate during the day 
in question. Employees assigned to 
work paying a higher rate of pay shall 
receive the higher rate. Employees 
taking different work for more than 
one (1) day, to meet operating emer- 
gencies or when their regular work is 
not available, shall receive the rate 
for the work to which they are as- 
signed. Assignments to different work 
shall be made in accordance with the 
principles of seniority. Any employee 
promoted to a job paying a higher 
rate of pay shall receive the minimum 
rate of that classification while quali- 
fying for the job. 

16. The Company will cooperate 
in studying any suggestions which are 
offered through the Union Committee, 
and the employees will cooperate, 
wherever necessary, to keep the 
machinery clean and in good running 
order. 

17. Supervisors (gang bosses) shall 
not perform the work of the men they 
supervise. 
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18—a. An employee called to work 
for special purpose in addition to the 
regular shift will be paid for not less 
than one (1) hour if in daytime, and 
not less than two (2) hours if at night. 

18—b. If an employee is called to 
work or reports on his regular shift 
and is not placed at work, such em- 
ployee shall receive two (2) hours’ 
pay at his or her reguiar rate. 

19. Any grievances or misunder- 
standing involving wages, hours or 
working conditions which any em- 
ployee represented by the Union may 
desire to discuss and adjust with the 
employer shall be handled as follows: 

The Union, for the purpose of effec- 
tively representing the employees, will 
appoint for each department of the 
employer, and the employer will rec- 
ognize, one (1) member of the Union 
in each department of the plant as 
such appointee. The appointees shall 
act as grievance men in the depart- 
ments for which they are appointed. 
The employer, when provided with a 
list of names of such grievance men 
and with a list of the officers of the 
Union will cooperate with these men 
in order that they may properly per- 
form their duties. 

Should any employee feel that he 
or she has a grievance, said grievance 
shall be reported to his or her depart- 
ment grievance man for adjustment. 
If the grievance be justified, the em- 
ployee and the grievance man may 
then confer with the department 
foreman. Should this procedure fail 
to bring out a satisfactory settlement 
of the grievance, said grievance shall 
then be taken up with the Union Com- 
mittee and the local plant manager 
for adjustment. 

It is agreed that all complaints for 
unjust discharge shall be made within 
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twenty-four (24) working hours 
from the time of discharge. When 
such complaint is made, an effort will 
be made within twenty-four (24) 
hours thereafter to settle the com- 
plaint by conference between the 
plant manager and the Union Com- 
mittee. If no settlement is reached 
within said twenty-four (24) hour 
period, the employee shall be tempo- 
rarily reinstated at his regular wage 
until a decision is made within thirty 
(30) days from the date of the dis- 
charge. An employee found to be un- 
justly discharged shall be reinstated 
and paid at his regular rate of pay 
for all time lost. 

20. The minimum base rate for 
male employees shall be fifty cents 
(50¢) per hour and for female forty- 
three cents (43¢) per hour. 

20-b. All female employees will 
start at a rate of 43¢ per hour. After 
40 working days, their rate will be 
automatically increased to 45¢ per 
hour. After 40 working days their 
rate will then be increased to 47¢ per 
hour. After 40 working days their 
rate will be increased to 50¢ per hour 
as soon as they can qualify as pickers 
and tyers, capable of doing any of this 
work. All girls working at the 47¢ 
rate must be capable of tying and pick- 
ing so that they can be rotated on the 
work and it is understood that the 
foreman will give all female help the 
privilege of rotating so as to learn the 
work, piaking it possible for them to 
qualify. 

21. All employees continuously in 
the service of the Marseilles plant of 
the Company one (1) to five (5) 
years prior to May 1, 1940, shall re- 
ceive one (1) week’s vacation with 
pay. Effective January 1, 1940, em- 
ployees with five (5) years of con- 
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tinuous service, or more, shall receive 
two (2) weeks’ vacation with pay. 
In addition, all extra employees who 
have worked 140 days between May 
I, 1939, and May 1, 1940, shall re- 
ceive one week’s vacation with pay. 
The right to determine the vacation 
period shall rest with the Company 
so as to insure the continuous and 
proper operation of the plant. 

22. The Company agrees to post 
on its bulletin boards throughout the 
plant notices of meetings of Federal 
Labor Union No. 20,268 when sub- 
mitted prior to posting to the plant 
manager. 

23. When a vacancy occurs and 
can not be filled in the department 
the Company agrees to post on the 
bulletin board for a period of three 
(3) days a notice of the job so that 
employees may bid for same. The 
Company reserves the right to make 
a selection from the ranks of the bid- 
ders, seniority and qualifications con- 
sidered. 

24. The parties recognize that the 
world conditions at this time are such 
that the future trends in cost of living 
and commodity prices can not be pre- 
dicted. It is more than likely, how- 
ever, that both parties hereto will be 
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affected to some extent thereby. It is 
agreed, therefore, that six months 
from the date hereof, the parties will 
again meet for the purpose of consid- 
ering such readjustments in wages as 
conditions seem to require and permit. 

25. All members of the Union em- 
ployed by the Company are bound by 
the provisions of this agreement. The 
members of the Union agree at all 
times to further the interests of the 
Company in carrying out this agree- 
ment in order that peace and efficiency 
may prevail for both parties con- 
cerned. During the life of this agree- 
ment there shall be no strikes or lock- 
outs while efforts are being made to 
reach an amicable adjustment of any 
grievance or controversy in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 

Signed and accepted this 2nd day of 
October, 1939, at Marseilles, Illinois. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY, 
By J. Mertz, Plant Manager. 


FEDERAL LABOR UNION, NO. 20,268, 


By Jay STEBBINS, President. 
‘THERESA VERONA, 
JEROME GUDDE, 
CLAUDE M. SHARP, 
FRANK R. Georcez, Recording Secretary. 


SPRING 


She laughs at you through blossom bloom 
And calls from daffodils, 

You find her dancing by the stream 
Or singing on the hills; 

Where lilacs toss their purple plumes, 
Where wind flowers bend and sway, 
In blue-bells’ chime and wild birds’ song, 

You know she’s passed that way. 


With open hands she flings her gifts 
Upon the winds to bring 

These lovely things which lie across 
The eager heart of Spring. 


—AILEEN RADCLIFFE. 











DivipENDs TO Pay, by E. D. Ken- 
nedy. Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. 
New York, 1939. 288 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Reviewed by Russ 
Nixon, Harvard University. 


Organized labor is greatly inter- 
ested in the corporate form of busi- 
ness organizations. Most of labor’s 
dealings are with corporations. Fur- 
thermore, the impact of corporation 
policies on the general economic well- 
being of the country requires that 
trade unions be concerned with those 
policies. In consequence E. D. Ken- 
nedy’s book, “Dividends to Pay,” 
should command wide attention from 
trade unionists. 

The subject of ‘Dividends to Pay” 
is mainly the inequality of the dis- 
tribution of income among American 
corporations. The prosperity of 
1929 and the recovery of 1937 were 
highly selective—some corporations 
did very well and most of the rest did 
very badly in terms of profits. Cor- 
porations with a net annual income of 
over a million dollars numbered 1,113 
in 1925 and 1,349 in 1929. In 1929 
these ‘big boys’”’ made 65 per cent of 
the total net corporation income and 
in 1929 their share increased to 80 
per cent. For the remaining 400,000 
odd smaller income corporations 
(99.7 per cent of all corporations) 
the net income per corporation de- 
creased markedly from 1925 to 1929. 
Depression started for them in 1926! 


Somewhat similar calculations show 
that a small group of fortunate cor- 
porations suffered a relatively small 
loss in income during the depression 
and by 1937 had recovered (some sur- 
passed) their 1929 earning levels. 
Thus Kennedy writes, “Since 1929 
General Motors, for example, has 
made $1,115,000,000 — averaging 
$139,000,000 a year for eight de- 
pression years.” The vast bulk of 
the corporations, however, suffered 
great losses and enjoyed very little 
recovery in 1937. 

This discrepancy in returns between 
corporations is ascribed by the author 
to the existence of monopoly controls 
in the big profit concerns. The ways 
and means of monopolistic business 
are well described in what are perhaps 
the best sections of the book. Monop- 
oly in the steel industry is brilliantly 
discussed in a chapter entitled the 
“Price Umbrella’ in Steel.” The 
very severe restrictions on competition 
in the automobile industry are clearly 
depicted, and one is made to realize 
the significance of this gigantic, ever 
profitable, key sector of American 
enterprise. 

It is revealed that a great number 
of owners of stock in a corporation 
doesn’t mean the existence of demo- 
cratic control. Rather the reverse is 
true. Centralization of control and 
concentration of dividend distribution 
characterize many of the major cor- 
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porations of the country. ‘The 
needles” are effectively administered 
by the author to the myth of the super 
manager who creates profits by his 
magic. “In nearly every case, Presi- 
dent A will do exactly what any other 
member of the alphabet would have 
done in his position, for the earnings 
of any large corporation are deter- 
mined chiefly by industry conditions 
and not by the individual ability of 
the company’s operating head.” 

“Dividends to Pay” has been hotly 
debated by its reviewers who describe 
it (reading from left to right) as a 
brilliant exposé of the true nature of 
corporate capitalism or as a blatant 
piece of statistical confusion and mis- 
direction. It is not to be denied that 
in many ways the book is carelessly 
‘ written and statistical exaggerations 
do justify critical comment. 

The major criticism is to be directed 
toward certain statistical aspects of 
his corporation analysis. United 
States Treasury Department “Statis- 
tics of Income” and the reports of 
Standard Statistics Inc. are the basic 
sources. Kennedy’s loose procedure 
serves to distort and exaggerate the 
extent of his conclusions, rather than 
to give wrong direction to the trends 
he describes. Thus in comparing in- 
comes in 1925 and 1929 of corpora- 
tions getting more or less than a mil- 
lion dollars net income, he ignores the 
fact that some 236 more corporations 
were in the larger income class in 
1929. These came from the smaller 
income group in 1925, their income 
in 1929 being subtracted from the less 
than million dollar income group and 
added to the total income of the large 
income group. This distorts his quali- 
tative conclusion but does not invali- 
date the point that prosperity in 1929 
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was selective. Similarly the writer 
ignores the fact that changes in the 
Revenue Act of 1936 caused certain 
added income items to be included in 
the Federal statistics. Thus compari- 
sons of 1937 data with 1929 data are 
exaggerated because by law some 
amounts are income in 1937 which 
were not so counted in 1929. Again, 
the extent of his point and not the di- 
rection is altered. Several similar 
criticisms could be levied. The book 
should have been carefully inspected 
by a statistical expert before Reynal 
and Hitchcock published it. 

Gloomily the last chapter is en- 
titled “Depression is our Normal 
State.” This disturbing outlook is so 
shrewdly and convincingly argued that 
it cannot be casually dismissed, espe- 
cially after ten years of missing pros- 
perity. This book should be widely 
read by organized labor who have a 
very special interest in its subject mat- 
ter. The regrettable carelessness at 
certain points is far outweighed by 
Mr. Kennedy’s keen understanding of, 
and insight into, the modern corpora- 
tion. Moreover, a spicy sprightly 
style of writing makes this statisti- 
cally founded book really enjoyable 
reading. 


THe Marcu oF Fasciso, by Stephen 
Raushenbush. Yale University 
Press, 1939. 355 p. Price $3.00. 
Reviewed by Lloyd G. Reynolds. 


This book can be recommended 
without reservation. While Euro- 
pean fascism is thoroughly discussed, 
the author’s real concern is with the 
danger of fascism in the United 
States. This danger arises, not from 
alien Bunds or from any threat of for- 
eign invasion, but from native-born 




















THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH 


propagandists feeding on the decay of 
our economic system. Mr. Raushen- 
bush points out startling resemblances 
between the United States today and 
Germany before the rise of Hitler. 
We, too, have our millions of unem- 
ployed, our young people without 
hope for the future, our farmers bur- 
dened with debt and taxes, our in- 
secure and fearful middle-class 
groups. It was these groups in 
Germany which despaired of any 
progress under democracy and wel- 
comed Hitler as a savior. We too 
have our superpatriots who attempt 
to monopolize that virtue, our anti- 
Semitic campaigns, our alleged “red 
menace”, our violent suppression of 
dissenting minorities. Few citizens 
make active protest when “the reds” 
are outlawed in Jersey City or San 
Antonio. But German experience 
proves that suppression of civil liber- 
ties, once it is well under way, knows 
no limits. It is only a step from out- 
lawing “the reds” to dissolving co- 
operatives, trade unions, churches and 
all free institutions. 

The root of the problem, Mr. Raus- 
henbush contends, is the growing lack 
of confidence in our economic system. 
The knowledge that our resources are 
sufficient to assure everyone a com- 
fortable living induces a feeling of 
frustration and anger. Rival eco- 
nomic groups struggle bitterly for a 
larger share of the shrinking national 
production. At this point the fascist 
makes his appearance, fanning exist- 
ing hatreds, laying all the nation’s ills 
at the door of the Jews and the radi- 
cals, and promising prosperity to all 
in return for blind obedience. 

The only real defense against fas- 
cism, then, is a program for expand- 
ing national production and ending 
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unemployment. The attraction of 
fascism lies in its apparent ability to 
reduce unemployment, quicken the 
pace of industry, override class lines 
and give men the sense of working to- 
gether in a common national task. 
Mr. Raushenbush is convinced that 
these ends can be attained without the 
loss of liberty if we will act together 
by democratic methods. But inaction 
will invite fear, mass hysteria, and 
disaster. He believes also that we 
must make a really determined de- 
fense of the liberties guaranteed by 
our form of government. “Every 
man wrongly punished, every man law- 
lessly beaten, every right denied in 
the smallest town or largest city, 
brings every free man nearer to jail 
or silence.” 

The book is simply and brilliantly 
written, and is based on personal ob- 
servation by the author in Europe 
and America. It contains an excellent 
account of the growth of fascism in 
Germany, Austria and Italy. The 
chapter on the spread of fascist ideas 
in the Balkan countries is especially 
timely in view of the present war 
situation. 


THE Ramparts WE WarTcH, George 
Fielding Eliot. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, New York, 1938. Price, 
$3.00. Reviewed by Emerson P. 
Schmidt, University of Minnesota. 


This book by a former Major in 
the Military Intelligence Reserve of 
the United States Army is devoted 
primarily to the question: Is America 
Safe From Attack? Although the 
book is written by an army man, it is 
essentially pacific in tone. Nowhere 
is there any suggestion of aggression 
against other powers. 
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The writer is exceptionally realistic 
and throughout his analysis is based 
on the assumption that actual and 
potential force is the determining fac- 
tors in international relations in the 
kind of world in which we live. 

The temper of the volume is re- 
flected in the following paragraph: 
“Thus is made clear that those peo- 
ples who would live at peace, dis- 
claiming all purpose of aggression, 
must nevertheless take note of the 
doings and character of neighbors 
perhaps otherwise minded; that for 
the time being the policy of peace by 
international agreement has failed; 
and that the nation which would pre- 
serve its institutions, its dignity and 
its rights in a world where all to obvi- 
ously force still rules, must walk 
amongst its fellows ‘with sword on 
thigh and brow with purpose knit’; 
must, in the trenchant phrase of Gui- 
bert, ‘make its arms to be feared, 
though never its ambition.’ ” 

The writer through his analysis in- 
dicates how enormously technical de- 
fense and warfare have come to be. 
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By comparison he shows, through 
numerous quotations, how journalists 
and Congressmen show their utter 
ignorance of what they are talking 
about in many instances. For this rea- 
son the book should be “compulsory 
reading” for everyone who deigns to 
talk or write on military affairs. The 
author decries the notion that arma- 
ments breed war. 

Major Eliot’s book furnishes an- 
swers to such recurring questions as: 
Against what or whom are we arm- 
ing; Are we safe from attack; If not, 
how large an air force, army, and 
navy do we need. That is, what 
should our military policy and 
strength be. 

To properly appraise this book one 
would have to be an expert in military 
affairs and this the reviewer does not 
claim to be. But even casual acquain- 
tance with the problems involved in- 
dicates that here we have the work- 
manship of a first-rate military critic, 
and in these days the volume merits 
exceptionally wide reading. 


THE FIRST VIOLET 


“Pardon, little stranger, 
Have you lost your way?” 
(Never princess so forlorn, 
Gold and purple gay.) 


“Oh, sir, you are kindly met”— 
(What tears were in her eyes!) 

“TI must have tumbled out of bed 
Last night in paradise.” 


—SisTER Mary Louis. 



























ALABAMA 


Mobile—Employment has in- 
creased in building industry. All build- 
ing trades unions have been working 
to increase their membership. Team- 
sters, chauffeurs and common laborers 
have strengthened their unions to the 
point where they have been able to get 
control of all the larger jobs. Efforts 
are being made to organize paper 
makers not now working under agree- 
ment-—also to organize shipyard 
workers. Director in charge of Social 
Security work here has addressed sev- 
eral meetings of Central Body. Ques- 
tions are propounded and answered. 
Central Body has had conferences 
with management of local radio sta- 
tion with a view to getting radio time. 
Wage and Hour law has affected fol- 
lowing industries here: Garment, 
manufacturing of wood work, ship- 
yards, textile, paper mills, steel indus- 
try and machine shops. Bricklayers, 
plumbers, pile drivers, electrical 
workers, chauffeurs, teamsters and 
carpenters have all secured wage in- 
creases under their agreements. As 
to war industries or those likely to be- 
come war industries, it is difficult to 


*Data in this section are from organizers’ 
reports for January. 
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find out what plans have been con- 
sidered by the authorities. Workers 
in so-called “contract shops” (metal 
trades) are organized. In recent 
months many of the mechanics in ship- 
yards have joined the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Chemical plants 
are not organized. The Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce has approved 
of changes in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as proposed by the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce— 
CHARLES H. FRANCK. 


ARKANSAS 

Cullendale-—Charter for Central 
Labor Union was installed last week. 
Meat Cutters Local No. 161 has also 
received charter. Expect to bring in 
carpenters. Organization of retail 
clerks and barbers is also under way. 
No wage increases at this time. Paper 
mill at Spring Hill, Louisiana, has 
just been completed at a cost of $12,- 
000,000. Some local groups here are 
making efforts to secure amendments 
to National Labor Relations Act and 
Fair Labor Standards Act which are 
not’ in accord with Labor’s views. 
Paper Makers and Pulp and Sulphite 
Workers, employees of Southern 
Kraft Corporation, are asking wage 
increases—L. P. WILLIAMS. 


CALIFORNIA 


Marysville-—Central Labor Union 
has appointed committee to assist 
workers over 65 to get old-age bene- 
fits. Beauticians Local No. 720-A 
signed new agreement which carries 
increase in wages and improved work- 
ing conditions—J. E. MARCH. 

Napa.—All organizing is going 
along steadily in this locality. Build- 
ing Trades Unions and all mem- 
bers of Napa Builders Exchange are 
receiving higher salaries. There are 
some industries here which are likely 
to become war industries that have 
been organized—E. P. MAXwELL. 

Riverside.—We have contacted the 
brick plant at Arberhill owned by the 
Los Angeles Brick Company. Citrus 
By-Products of Corona, and River- 
side Portland Cement Company of 
Riverside, have given their workers 
wage increases. I do not know of any 
industries in this locality which are 
likely to become “‘war industries” be- 
ing organized—L. W. LAJEUNESSE. 

Santa Ana.—An organizing cam- 
paign is being conducted at the present 
time to re-establish a defunct Agri- 
cultural Workers Local; also organ- 
izing packing house workers into a 
new local. The first meeting for or- 
ganizing purposes for both classes of 
workers was held the week of Jan- 
uary 22, 1940. Proposed changes to 
the Labor Code of the State of Cali- 
fornia were received from Secretary 
Edward Vandeleur of the California 
State Federation of Labor. A com- 


mittee has been set up by the Central 
Labor Union to help those over 65 
get their old-age benefits. Not any of 
the crafts contemplate an increase in 
the wage scale until July 1, 1940— 
SAM WESTHEIMER. 
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Stockton.—Recently the Hotel 
Men’s Association signed a closed 
shop contract with culinary workers 
and bartenders with substantial in- 
crease in pay and a reduction in the 
work day from 9 to 8 hours. Typo- 
graphical union reports new agree- 
ment with improved conditions. Other 
organizations are in process of nego- 
tiating new contracts. There is much 
organization work to be done in this 
county. Service station employes are 
badly in need of assistance. Beauty 
parlor operators are also in bad way. 
We are working on dry goods clerks 
to try and effect organization. A per- 
manent committee has been appointed 
by the Central Body to assist workers 
over 65 to get old age benefits. Ac- 
tivities of hostile labor groups have 
hindered organization in many in- 
stances, especially does this apply to 
workers who already have damage 
awards made against them. The pro- 
gram of big business including the 
associated farmers is to legislate labor 
out of the picture. Dual radical 
groups posing as labor organizations 
have made it difficult for American 
Federation of Labor unions to defend 
themselves in the crisis that now ap- 
proaches in the State of California— 


W. P. Burtz. 


CANADA 


Quebec.—We have a maritime dry 
dock at Levis, which is not organized. 
I assisted some time ago in trying to 
organize these workers and the last 
report I had was that 57 boilermakers 
had signed applications. Meetings 
have been held to organize employes 
of Chateau Frontenac hotel and ex- 
pect to hold another meeting next 
week to reorganize Local No. 492. 




















The Provincial Federation of Labor 
met with the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet, and we expect that the arbi- 
trary laws now in effect will be recalled 
during the session of February. Paper 
Maker and Pulp and Sulphite Unions 
have signed a union contract with 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany. This is the first contract signed 
with this company. Previous to this 
they had a gentlemen’s agreement. A 
series of broadcasts will take place 
beginning January 7 over station 
C.H.R.C. This station gives a free 
service to our Trade Council for 13 
Sunday broadcasts—JOsEPH MATTE. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—There is an under- 
current of talk about legislation for 
the benefit of company unions in the 
state of Delaware. We are working 
with the organizing committee on 
shipworkers. Some industries in this 
locality which are likely to become 
war industries have started organiz- 
ing, but are far from wholly or- 
ganized. Local 107 Truck Drivers 
and Helpers has a new contract with 
approximately 200 employers. This 
is a 2-year contract which gives each 
man a $1.50 increase in 1940 and 
$1.00 additional in 1941. This is 
the only raise as far as local unions 
in this territory are concerned— 
RosBert W. HILL. 


FLORIDA 


Lakeland.—We are pushing our 
organizing campaign for the phos- 
phate field, and are spreading it to 
the citrus field. Conferences are being 
held for the phosphate workers 
to ask for increases in the salaries. 
No arrangements have been com- 
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pleted to help those over 65 get their 
old-age benefits—FRANK WALKER. 


IDAHO 


Lewiston.—Great gains are being 
made in organizing lumber industry. 
Lumber Workers District Council will 
have convention here January 27 
and 28. Progress also being made 
in organizing electrical workers, culi- 
nary crafts, retail clerks, and general 
laborers. Central body has commit- 
tee to assist workers over 65 to secure 
their old age benefits. Rumored that 
Potlatch Forests, Inc. are seeking to 
classify work in the woods as seasonal 
work. Efforts will be made to offset 
this at next session of State Legisla- 
ture. The seed houses and the lum- 
ber industry have been affected by the 
wages and hours law. Organization 
work is under way in the retail clerks, 
culinary workers, lumber workers, 
and general laborers. Organized la- 
bor in this locality is giving service to 
all workers by helping them to under- 
stand their rights under old age and 
unemployment compensation. The 
lumber industry is taking on addi- 
tional workers. The ‘Teamsters 
Union No. 551 signed a closed shop 
agreement with a chain wholesale 
grocery company. We have made ar- 
rangements for labor broadcasting— 
M. S. TAYLOR. 

Twin Falls—Attempts will be 
made made soon to organize opera- 
tives in Idaho Power plant. Prospects 
are good for getting contract with 
Neon Tube sign makers in this city. 
Leaflets are distributed at union meet- 
ings to help workers understand their 
rights in old age and unemployment 
compensation. We have an immi- 
grant labor camp built by the PWA, 
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which will house about 200 people. 
The work is about completed except 
for some new houses to be built in the 
Spring. Funds do not permit us to 
broadcast. Carpenters here recently 
celebrated their thirty-fourth anni- 
versary—H. H. FREEDHEIM. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—lIllinois Labor must be 
alert, and is, to the fact that anti- 
labor forces are constantly conspiring 
to break down American Labor stand- 
ards. The Chicago Federation of 
Labor along with the Illinois State 
Federation lend full cooperation at 
all times to worthwhile legislation af- 
fecting the welfare of the workers. 
There appears to be no doubt but that 
all industries are set “industrially” in 
case of being involved in a war—R. 
L. REDCLIFFE. 

Collinville—Organizing progress 
has been made in the Chemical Work- 
ers Local Union No. 22198. John 
Beckman, recording secretary of the 
Trade Council, looks after all ar- 
rangements to aid those over 65 to 
get their old-age benefits. He co- 
operates with all secretaries of affli- 
ated Local unions—JOHN BECKMAN. 

Danville-—Candy factories, laun- 
dries, glove factories have been af- 
fected by the wages and hours law. 
Retail Clerks International man in to 
organize. Butchers International Or- 
ganizer coming in the first of the 
year. Organized labor has member 
of building trades on Housing Board 
of this city. We are helping all work- 
ers to understand their rights in old 
age and unemployment compensation. 
The machine shops are taking on ad- 
ditional workers—Wwm. L. WATSON. 
DeKalb.—Trying to organize bar- 
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tenders and have also worked with 
butchers and clerks. No wage in- 
creases have been reported. We have 
no central labor union here but we do 
have a building trades council— 
HERBERT G. WAGNER. 

Waukegan.—At present the organ- 
izing is going on as usual. An attempt 
to organize the hotels and restau- 
rants is being made with some success. 
The newly organized Federal Labor 
Union 22227 is about 90 per cent or- 
ganized and has received an increase 
in wages. The committee on old age 
pensions looks after all members that 
need or are getting old age benefits. 
This committee has been very active 
and has helped many members receive 
or adjust his or her old age benefits— 
GEORGE NORDSTROM. 


INDIANA 


Clinton.—This locality is practi- 
cally all organized but conditions are 
bad. We are holding our wage level 
but are not getting any wage increases. 
More than fifty per cent of the people 
here are on WPA and relief. No in- 
dustries that are organized have been 
affected by the wages and hours law 
in this community. The Wage and 
Hour law is being violated by some of 
the leased gas stations in this local- 
ity. One case was found where a man 
was working 90 hours for $13.75 per 
week. All crafts are organized except 
the retail clerks. At present, I am 
trying to organize the staff of work- 
ers at Turkey Run State Park. We 
are helping all workers to understand 
more fully their rights in old age and 
unemployment compensation— 
ELMER NOLaNn. 

Elkhart.—No industries in this lo- 
cality which are likely to become war 
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industries have been organized. The 
Central Labor Union is putting on a 
general drive in the industries that are 
in line for such a set up. We have a 
committee to assist those who wish 
aid in regard to their old-age benefits. 
No unions are getting wage increases 
at the present time. Some nonunion 
shops are giving increases to discour- 
age organizing. The carpenters are 
putting on a drive to have open char- 
ter at $10.00 initiation fee. Organ- 
izers are working on band instru- 
ments factories and trailer plants— 
GLENN Esy. 

Kokomo.—Stellite and Kingston 
Products have received “educational 
orders” from the War Department 
for war materials. The Globe Stove 
has given a small increase in wages. 
The Chrysler A. F. of L. received an 
increase of 4 cents an hour. Delco re- 
ceived an increase of 5 cents per hour 
and up on December 1. Midwest 
Plating received raise on January I 
of 5 cents per hour. Metal Polishers, 
Haynes Stellite, received a raise as 
soon as we started trying to organize 
and so did the Standard Packing 
Plant when the meat cutters started 
to organize. A charter was set up at 
the Chrysler Plant in November for 
the United Automobile Workers. To 
date we have approximately 50 per 
cent of the workers signed up. We 
expect to set up a charter for the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers at the Delco Radio within 
the next few days. We have had one 
meeting with the cleaners and dyers. 
Our Educational Director is aiding in 
all Social Security and Unemployment 
law interpretations, getting cards, fil- 
ing claims, etc—WALTER R. BEN- 
NETT. 

Kokomo.—The Workers Educa- 
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tional Director for the Kokomo 
Trades and Labor Council, Hal Deu- 
man, has run notices in our American 
Federation of Labor News Bulletin 
asking any local wishing information 
regarding social security to contact 
him. He has all information and 
forms to be filled out. He has al- 
ready helped six locals with social 
security problems. Organizing prog- 
ress has been made in the Chrysler 
Corporation. We are very successful 
in this corporation. We are also 
working on two other factories for 
the A. F. of L. organization, and 
making efforts to organize the clean- 
ers and dyers. At present, we have 
heard no rumors of repressive labor 
legislation —H. E. VINCENT. 
LaPorte.—Central Body has edu- 
cation program to help workers over 
65 to secure their old age benefits. 
A woolen mill has been partially or- 
ganized here. Polishers and buffers, 
painters and printing pressmen have 
received wage increases. Athletic 
Shoe Company in this city has re- 
ceived “educational order” from War 
Department—RussELL HERD. 
Marion.—The wages and hours 
law has affected some paper concerns 
in this community. They reduced 
hours to 42 per week, thereby cutting 
two hours pay from the weekly pay 
envelope. Organizing work is going 
on among clerks, radio workers, (I. 
B. E. W.) school teachers. All infor- 
mation is given to those seeking it in 
regard to unemployment compensa- 
tion. Some industries are taking on 
additional workers; however, a de- 
crease has been noted in other cases. 
—ALVIN BARRETT. 
Muncie.—Committee has been ap- 
pointed by Central Body to assist 
workers over 65 to secure old-age 
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benefits. Iron molders are making 
progress in controversy at iron foun- 
dry here—E. B. HuBBARD. 

Terre Haute.—Efforts are being 
made to organize local plant of A. & 
P. stores. Central Body has social 
security committee to assist workers 
in securing benefits. No wage in- 
creases reported recently—Lewis L. 
HARVEY. 


IOWA 


Ames.—We will try to have a com- 
mittee appointed at our next Board of 
Trade meeting to help those over 65 
get their old-age benefits. An appeal 
for aid was received from the Oil 
Workers International, signed by Jack 
N. Hays of Local 217, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. This is believed to be C. I. O. 
Carpenters, building laborers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters are using patron- 
age cards in Ames. The writer has 
made arrangements to have A. A. 
Cauch, President of the Iowa State 
Federation of Labor, to appear as 
speaker to an Ames Civic Forum 
meeting some time this winter—H. T. 
CONNOLLY. 

Burlington.—Quite a number of 
people in this locality are drawing old 
age benefits and there seems to be very 
little trouble along this line in obtain- 
ing pensions. The Murray Iron 
Works & Machinists all have newly 
signed agreements and better condi- 
tions in every way but the full details 
are not known at this time. Wages 
seem to be holding their own here 
even though the Chamber of Com- 
merce and a few others desire 25 cents 
per hour labor—J. O. Jones. 

Des Moines.—There are a few in- 
dustries in this locality which are likely 
to become war industries which have 
been organized. These are: the steel 
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companies, garment factories and 
woolen mills. We are planning to 
help those over 65 get their old-age 
benefits. Several unions are getting 
wage increases. These are: building 
service, cooks and waiters, newspaper 
carriers, and bowling alley pin setters. 
Organizing progress and wage in- 
creases are found in hotel employees, 
theaters, and building service. Wage 
increases range from Io per cent to 
35 per cent—Jas. W. SouTTER. 

Dubuque.—Central Body has So- 
cial Security Committee to assist 
workers in securing benefits under this 
legislation. Metal trades received 
wage increases in their new contracts. 
Truck drivers also received increases. 
Building trades have negotiations un- 
der way. We have three industries 
here that had contracts in last war, 
two of which are one-hundred per cent 
organized and one partially organized 
—ArtT WoLrr. 

Sioux City.—Inquiries have been 
made from companies in this locality 
which might have received “‘educa- 
tional orders” from the War Depart- 
ment for war materials. We are now 
carrying on an organizing campaign 
at Winchaiger, Albertson, and Sioux 
Metal Products Companies. These 
industries are likely to become war in- 
dustries. Organizing progress and 
wage increases have been slow during 
December. However, no decline was 
noticed and plans have been made for 
much more activity as soon as the 
weather permits—FLoyp T. SMITH. 


KANSAS 


Hutchinson.—Charter application 
has been made for federal labor union 
of news writers. Molders employed 
by Hutchinson Iron and Steel Com- 
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pany are organized. Structural steel 
and other departments of this concern 
unorganized. Papermakers have or- 
ganization in Central Fibre Products 
Company. Unionized Barton Salt 
Company employes have asked for 
wage increase, but has not yet been 
granted. Local No. 350, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers 
conducting drive for new members. 
Negotiating for new agreement with 
Central Fibre Products Company, 
effective June 1, 1940. Flour, feed 
and grain elevator workers, employes 
of Kelley-Milling Company, attempt- 
ing to organize. Central Labor 
Union is still without organizing com- 
mittee—J. E. GOODBRAKE. 

Salina.—We have a standing com- 
mittee for social security and unem- 
ployment compensation problems. 
The majority of the mill at Linds- 
borg is organized and has joined Lo- 
cal 20443 Grain Processors at Salina. 
The building trades are organized 
except for the plumbers and electri- 
cians. Newspapers generally oppose 
increased benefits to workers under 
unemployment compensation while 
they advocate reducing contributions. 
Considerable discussion has been go- 
ing on about amending the Wagner 
Act—A. V. LUNDGREN. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville—There have been sev- 
eral wage increases in this locality. 
The theatres granted the movie op- 
erators a 3 per cent increase in pay 
with a three year contract. The To- 
bacco Workers at Brown-Williamson 
Company report a raise. Several in- 
creases have been reported by the ma- 
chinists union but the names of the 
companies are not known. We do not 
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know of any repressive legislation in 
this vicinity, but we have some very 
good legislation that is favorable to 
the movement before the State As- 
sembly. We have a standing commit- 
tee on social security which is studying 
these laws. It is their aim to help 
those over 65 get their old-age bene- 
fits. The chairman of the commit- 
tee is an employe of the Unemploy- 
ment Division of the State—HArry 
F. Petry. 


LOUISIANA 


Bastrop.—Recently applied for 
charter for employes of Consolidated 
Chemical Company. This will com- 
plete organization in all major indus- 
tries here. Paper makers and pulp 
and sulphite workers employed by 
Southern Kraft Corporation have re- 
ceived wage increases—A. A. JEANE. 

Shreveport.—All machine shops 
and foundries and one roofing plant 
and one chemical plant have received 
“educational orders” from the War 
Department for war materials. The 
machine shops are the only industries 
in this locality which are likely to be- 
come war industries that have been 
organized and these have only been 
partially organized. The machine 
shops have given slight hourly in- 
creases in the past six months with 
some granting cash Christmas bo- 
nuses. Amendments to the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws re- 
quire workers to take periodical phys- 
ical examinations. This is done to 
circumvent labor laws by using it to 
snipe at those active in labor move- 
ments.—W. H. WINKo. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge.—Trying to organize 
barbers, drivers and gasoline filling 
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station employes. Hood Rubber 
Company partially organized. Firms 
making wage increases include Ward 
Baking, Hathaway Baking, National 
Biscuit (Educator Biscuit 42 per 
cent). Educator biscuit group be- 
longed to CIO for two years. Joined 
A. F. of L. a little over a year ago and 
are now on par with National Biscuit. 
Truck drivers also received wage in- 
crease as well as cooks and pastry 
cooks in fifteen hotels in Greater Bos- 
ton. Central Body has appointed 
delegate to assist workers in securing 
benefits under social security legisla- 
tion—Howarp H. LItcuHFieELp. 

Fairhaven.—I have just taken over 
twelve men at the Pocahontas Coal 
Company who were formerly CIO 
men and have signed a closed shop 
contract for one year with a 17% per 
cent increase in wages for the men. 
These men are now members of Local 
No. 59. At the present I am organiz- 
ing a new plant known as Stokely 
Brothers. Local No. 59 Truck Driv- 
ers Union, all platform workers and 
truck drivers in the textile industry, 
all wholesale grocery drivers and 
transportation drivers are receiving 
wage increases. ‘The textile mills 
are the only industries in this locality 
which are likely to become war indus- 
tries that have been organized. A 
committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of people who are in contact 
daily with the state senators and rep- 
resentatives, to help those who are 
over 65 get their old-age benefits.— 
S. P. JASON. 

Florence.—Central Body has com- 
mittee to assist workers over 65 to 
secure old age benefits. No reports 
of wage increases. There is talk of 
some firms planning force reductions, 
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and dismissal of higher paid workers. 
Believe both International Silver 
Company and Prophylactic Brush 
Company here received “educational 
orders” from War Department— 
GeEorRGE F. MARTIN. 

New Bedford.—Our organizing 
progress can be reported by the forma- 
tion of the Local No. 385, Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common-Laborers, with a member- 
ship of 49. Most of the industries 
in this locality have been organized 
that are likely to become war indus- 
tries with the exception of mechanics 
in shops. All of the textile workers 
in and around New Bedford belong 
to an independent union. Our central 
body has appointed a board of three 
members to look into the matter of 
old-age benefits—JosepH A. GuIL- 
BEAULT. 

South Hadley Falls—Minimum 
wage rates for hatters and milliners 
have been increased and back pay on 
low minimum restored. Central body 
has committee to assist workers in se- 
curing benefits under social security 
legislation. Paper makers employed 
by American Tissue Paper Company 
have received wage increases—MICH- 
AEL J. McLAIn. 

Worcester.—We have a committee 
to help those over 65 get their old-age 
benefits. Wage increases have been 
principally in the textile industry. We 
do not know of any companies in this 
locality which have received ‘“‘educa- 
tional orders” from the War Depart- 
ment for war materials. There are 
skeleton organizations in some of the 
industries which are likely to become 
war industries—FREEMAN A, SAL- 
TUS. 














MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo—Many industries in 
this locality have been affected by 
the wages and hours law. Some have 
reduced hourly wages so they can 
pay time and a half for overtime and 
still pay the same weekly rate. The 
Central Body is putting on an organ- 
izing campaign as it was instructed 
to do by the A. F. of L. The Kala- 
mazoo Stove and Furnace Company 
will start up No. 2 plant on January 
15, bring their furnace work back to 
their own foundry. They previously 
contracted it out in other cities. This 
will give work to about 300 em- 
ployees. Business men are looking 
for big improvement in all lines dur- 
ing 1940. The writer has helped hun- 
dreds in getting their unemployment 
compensation and has appealed sev- 
eral cases that were denied by the 
local office.—LEsSTER CAMPBELL. 

Kalamazoo.—We have a few in- 
dustries in this locality that might re- 
ceive “educational orders” from the 
War Department for war materials 
but these have been only partly or- 
ganized. The building trades are the 
only ones to receive wage increases 
this year. We are at the present or- 
ganizing a firemen’s and oilers’ local. 
Help is given to all the people over 
65 years of age who appeal to us 
with regard to their old-age benefits. 
—GeorGE HEATH. 

Grand Rapids.—Organizing work 
is progressing slowly and steadily. 
The local committee with the assist- 
ance of Organizer Hart is holding spe- 
cial meetings for various groups two 
and three times each week. Moderate 
wage increases have been granted by 
some local companies. Through the 
local Federation Welfare Committee 
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workers are advised as to benefits un- 
der social security legislation. This is 
a live wire committee —CHARLES L. 
DANIELS. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing.—Only one plant in this 
locality that is likely to become a war 
industry has been organized. This 
plant manufactures engines. The or- 
ganization is very weak. The electri- 
cal workers and creamery employees 
have received wage increases. I am 
assisting in organizing bartenders and 
waitresses at the present time. Ex- 
pect to start with retail clerks soon. 
Those over 65 have been assisted 
wherever possible in getting their old- 
age benefits—B. E. SCHILLING. 

Willmar.—Meetings have been 
held in an effort to organize retail 
clerks, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, highway employees and driv- 
ers. Some progress has been made 
but as yet we are not ready to apply 
for charters. The General Drivers 
Union with the Home Insulating 
Company has received wage increases. 
The Wagner Act is discussed here and 
the opinion is that it is a good law and 
should not be weakened. The opinion 
on the State Labor Relations Act is 
somewhat divided. It is some help 
to unions dealing with small industries 
not covered by the Wagner Act and 
is a determent to larger unions in 
larger cities. The matter of giving 
help to those over 65 years of age to 
get their old-age benefits has been dis- 
cussed at local union meetings.— 
CLARENCE NETLAND. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Hattiesburg.—There are no com- 
panies in this locality which have re- 
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ceived “education orders” from the 
War Department for war materials. 
Wage increases are not being given to 
the unions at the present time. We are 
helping those over 65 get their old- 
age benefits —H. O’ Leary. 
Kosciusko.—Textile industries, 
milk plants, sawmills, and planer mills 
have been affected by the wages and 
hours law in this community. How- 
ever, the sawmills and planer mills 
are not abiding by the law. The tex- 
tile industry is doing very well with 
organizing work. Aid is given as much 
as possible to workers by helping them 
to understand their rights in old age 
and unemployment compensation. The 
Textile Local was building up quite 
rapidly until the company and the 
town both combined in a joint union. 
Workers are now a little afraid to 
join our union.—PAuL D. BuRDINE. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—The wage and hour law 
has raised wages in a majority of the 
industrial plants. Organized labor is 
active in instructing workers as to 
their rights in old age and unemploy- 
ment compensation. The mines are 
taking on additional workers since the 
war conditions abroad have created a 
demand for products from the mining 
areas. With the pickup in work, the 
miners are showing a greater interest 
in organization. Organizing work is 
making good progress among the cigar 
workers, cooks and waiters, roofers 
and teamsters. A building trades 
council has just been organized and 
is now beginning to function. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs employed by 
seven companies have received sub- 
stantial wage increases. About 400 


drivers and helpers—dockmen—in- 
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volved. Efforts are being made by 
Progressive Mine Workers to organ- 
ize coal mines here. City and county 
employes are organizing in neighbor- 
ing cities. Central Body has active 
committee to assist workers in secur- 
ing benefits under social security legis- 
lation—FLoyp C, WEBB. 
Moberly.—The wage and hour law 
would affect a number of industries in 
the community, but at the present time 
it apparently is not being enforced. 
We have a number of standing com- 
mittees whose sole purpose is to in- 
struct the workers on their rights in 
old age and unemployment compensa- 
tion. Brown Shoe Company here has 
contract with War Department for 
army shoes. This firm not 100 per 
cent organized but still strongly 
unionized. Central Body has stand- 
ing committee on social security. The 
general trade movement has enjoyed 
one of the best years in a long time.— 


R. E. Lee. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—The wage and hour 
law has not affected wages and hours 
in this community. Organizing work 
is under way among the bakery 
and confectionery workers, power 
linemen, paper box makers, utility 
workers, boot and shoe workers, wait- 
ers and waitresses and butchers. We 
cooperate very closely with the Social 
Security Board and the board fur- 
nishes our local unions with speakers 
to explain to the workers their rights 
in old age and unemployment insur- 
ance. The metal trades are taking on 
additional workers at the present 
time.—RALPH C. SHAPLEY. 

Ithaca.—We do not know of any 
companies in our locality which have 
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received “educational orders” from 
the War Department for war mate- 
rials. Our Central Labor Union has 
secured pamphlets and various types 
of literature for distribution to the 
workers to assist those over 65 in get- 
ting their old-age benefits. There 
are no wage increases among our 
unions at the present time. We under- 
stand that several bills are to come 
before the state legislature this ses- 
sion concerning social security.—R. 
N. SNYDER. 

Jamestown.—The Art Metal Con- 
struction Company has received an 
“educational order’ amounting to 
$35,000 from the Government. Only 
a few of the industries in our locality 
which are likely to become war indus- 
tries have been organized. Laborers 
of Local No. 600 received about $300 
from the Monarch Fuse Company 
representing the difference in wages 
on a P. W. A. job between common 
labor at 65 cents an hour and hodcar- 
riers at 85 cents an hour. Organizing 
work is being carried on in another 
large textile plant and will probably 
be consummated in the near future. 
On November 9 Local No. 106 of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers succeeded in getting a 
signed agreement with the Monarch 
Fuse Company providing for closed 
shop, $0.02% an hour increase in 
wages with another similar increase 
after six months, seniority rights, a 
one week vacation with pay, minimum 
wage of $0.45 an hour for women and 
$0.50 an hour for men, and every 
fuse sent out is to bear the union 
label. Only twelve members are in- 
volved at the present time, but there 
will be more later —W. R. McLean. 
Utica.—We do not know of any 
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companies which have received ‘“‘edu- 
cational orders” from the War De- 
partment for war materials. The 
Savage Arms Company has a local 
union which is growing stronger right 
along. The following are receiving 
wage increases: Bartenders and wait- 
ers at the Brassell Restaurant, barten- 
ders at Hotel Martin, truck drivers 
at fifteen different dairies, drivers for 
seven taxicab companies, employees at 
Brown Brothers Coal Company (the 
first organized coal company in Little 
Falls), workers at Sheffield By-Prod- 
ucts Corporation in Norwich, mem- 
bers of ten newly organized freight 
company unions, street railway and 
bus drivers covering the entire city. 
It seems probable that there will be 
another attempt this year to pass 
legislation to demoralize truck driv- 
ers local unions.—R. F, DEPERNO. 


NEW JERSEY 


Perth Amboy.—Company unions 
are strong in so-called “war indus- 
tries’ and have impeded organiza- 
tion work. However, active work is 
being carried on at the Catalin Cor- 
poration. Cooks and waiters are also 
organizing in this area as well as em- 
ployes of Vogt Sausage and Provi- 
sions and Lackawanna Laundry. Cen- 
tral Body has Social Security Com- 
mittee.—THomas J. KELLY. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem.—So far as we 
know no companies in this locality 
have received “educational orders” 
from the War Department for war 
materials. Our Central Labor Union 
has helped a number of workers over 
65 to get their old-age benefits. Lo- 
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cal No. 179 of the Tobacco Work- 
ers’ International Union secured in- 
creases of 5¢ an hour for men and 3¢ 
an hour for women and an additional 
80 hours of paid vacation under a new 
agreement. Wages in the building 
trades are up from 5-25 per cent for 
both skilled and unskilled labor.— 
GEORGE BENJAMIN. 

Winston-Salem.—Our social secur- 
ity committee is assisting workers 
over 65 in securing their old-age ben- 
efits. The furniture workers local 
union signed an agreement with the 
Unique Furniture Company provid- 
ing for an increase in wages of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent. Progress is 
being made in organizing the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company facto- 
ries and the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Company mill. The latter mill is 
about 80 per cent organized.—E. L. 
CROUCH. 


STEPPED UP... 


to give you faster action in 1940 
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Canton.—Central Body has Social 
Security Committee to work with vari- 
ous organizations and assist workers 
over 65 to get pensions. County and 
municipal employes of Stark County 
and the Actors Guild are making prog- 
ress in organizing work, but no wage 
increases have been reported. The 
Debolt Safe and Lock Company here 
manufactures plates for tanks. The 
Berger Manufacturing Company has 
a large order of steel houses.— 
Henry E. MarrtIN. 


Hamilton.—The General Machine 
Corporation has received an “‘educa- 
tional order” from the War Depart- 
ment for war materials. The indus- 
tries in this locality which are likely 
to become war industries have been 
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organized. We have a committee 
assisting workers over 65 in getting 
their old-age benefits. The machinists 
employed by the General Machine 
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Corporation have received an increase 
of 4 cents an hour, flat rate——JOoE 
GALLAGHER. 

Springfield—Several local com- 
panies have received “educational 
orders” from the War Department 
for war materials. Industries that 
may become war industries are or- 
ganized in Springfield for war pur- 
poses, but not well organized from a 
labor standpoint. Employment is im- 
proving. Union membership is in- 
creasing and wages are higher—prin- 
cipally in printing and building trades. 
The annual dinner staged by the 
Trades and Labor Assembly was held 
on January 18 and all members of lo- 
cal unions and their wives were in- 
vited. There was a large attendance 
and addresses were made by officers 
of the state labor movement. At the 
present time two members of organ- 
ized labor are members of our Board 
of Education. The new city adminis- 
tration is showing a friendly attitude 
toward organized labor. The youth 
problem here is acute and many are 
without employment. There seems 
to be no definite plan to solve this 
problem. The Assembly is conduct- 
ing a campaign to educate all entitled 
to benefits under the social security 


laws.—C. W. RIcuH. 


OKLAHOMA 


Norman.—We have not heard of 
any companies in this locality which 
have received ‘‘educational orders” 
from the War Department for war 
materials. A resolution was adopted 
by the State Federation to have taxi- 
cabs declared a necessity and placed 
under the Corporation Commission. 
The union could then control the mile- 
age and rates through the Commis- 
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sion. The taxicab strike here was 
settled in favor of the union. The 
board of arbitration was unanimous 
in its award which resulted in increas- 
ing the income of the drivers.—JACK 
KENNEDY. 

OREGON 


Marshfield—We are more com- 
pletely organized here than any place 
of similar size in the United States. 
Box factory at North Bend is now 90 
per cent organized. A trade move- 
ment is contemplated by and through 
the Oregon-Washington Council of 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers some 
time in the spring or early summer. 
There are rumors of legislation to 
outlaw union shop clause in agree- 
ments. Committee on Social Security 
has been set up by Central Labor 
Union.—F Ritz HaGEN. 

North Bend.—The wage and hour 
law has not affected any industries in 
thiscommunity. One local union here 
has been giving service to workers by 
helping them to understand their 
rights in old age and unemployment 
compensation. The International 
Cedar Company has been taking on 
additional workers. In the lumber 
industry, nine local unions affliated 
with the Coos Bay Area District 
Council have twelve union shop agree- 
ments.—FRITZ HAGEN. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale.—There are no indus- 
tries in this locality which are likely 
to become war industries. The work- 
ers eligible are very much disap- 
pointed at the small amount of the 
old-age benefits. The Delaware and 
Hudson Craft Company unions have 
received an increase of 2 cents an 
hour. We are now trying to organize 
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the clerical employees of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Company. A paint- 
ers license law will be brought up at a 
special session of the legislature or at 
the next session. The Secretary of 
Labor and Industry is apparently op- 
posed to this legislation —C. OMAR 
FITCH. 

Harrisburg.—The C. I. O. has at- 
tempted to organize Bethlehem Steel, 
but without success. We have a com- 
mittee to help those over 65 get their 
old-age benefits. The following 
unions are getting wage increases: 
bricklayers, truck drivers, common 
laborers, sheet metal workers, lath- 
ers and roofers. The Harrisburg 
Central Labor Union and its organi- 
zation committee are trying to or- 
ganize the office employees and retail 
clerks in addition to strengthening the 


unions already existing. Our Central 
Labor Union is more active than ever. 
Our legislature will not meet until 
1941.—T. E. STEPHENSON. 
Harrisburg. — Harrisburg Steel 
Corporation and Central Iron and 
Steel are war industries in this local- 
ity which are not organized. The 
commercial printers in Harrisburg 
have received an increase in wages of 
¥4¢ an hour.—GLENN H. FELLER. 
York.—All likely war industries in 
this locality are organized with the ex- 
ception of York Ice Machinery Cor- 
poration, Martin-Parry Corporation 
and the Reid Machinery Corporation. 
We expect to organize York Machin- 
ery and Martin-Parry Corporation. 
We give all assistance possible to 
workers over 65 who are trying to 
secure their old-age benefits. The 
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machinists, molders, boiler makers, 
pattern makers and auto workers in 
the York-Hoover Body Corporation, 
A. B. Farquhar Corporation, Ltd., 
Hardinge Company, York Safe and 
Lock Company and York Foundry 
and Machine Company are getting 
wage increases. All of these com- 
panies have been organized within 
the past year as have the Holland 
Furniture Company and the Home 
Furniture Company. Proper work- 
ing conditions and wage increases 
have been procured for these work- 
ers and we expect to add still more 
to the list. An intensive drive is being 
made on York Ice Machinery Cor- 
poration, Eyster-Weiss Foundry and 
the Martin-Parry Corporation. — 
ROBERT A. WARNER. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket.—It is rumored that 
many of the leading industries of 
Rhode Island have been surveyed by 
the War Department as to possible 
turnover in time of emergency to 
manufacture materials for the Gov- 
ernment. Officially there has been no 
organization of war industries in this 
locality, although many plants at the 
present time are manufacturing goods 
for the War Department under the 
Walsh-Healey Act. We have a com- 
mittee engaged in an educational cam- 
paign to instruct the workers through 
their locals of their rights and any 
benefits that may be available under 
the social security and unemployment 
compensation laws. A general in- 
crease of from seven to ten percent 
was effective February 1 for most of 
the woolen and worsted mills in 
Rhode Island. Some metal companies 
have increased wages in recent weeks 
because of a shortage of skilled labor 
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and the desire to retain their present 
staff. At the present time, organiza- 
tion of chain store grocery clerks, pub- 
lic service employees and textile work- 
ers is in progress.— JOHN T. BuRNs. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—We do not know of any 
companies in this locality that have 
received “educational orders” from 
the War Department for war mate- 
rials. We have had some speakers 
to explain old-age benefits to the 
workers and how they may be secured. 
An attempt is now being made to or- 
ganize the meat cutters in Union City, 
Tennessee.—W. J. CAMPBELL. 


TEXAS 


Houston.—No industries in this lo- 
cality seem to be affected by the wage 
and hour law at the present time. 
We are helping the workers to under- 
stand their rights in old age and un- 
employment compensation. No or- 
ganizing work of any importance is 
being carried on just now. Contrac- 
tors are having a bill prepared to pro- 
hibit picketing on jobs of all kinds. 
If passed by the Legislature it will be 
a death blow to labor.—J. A. Ever- 
SON. 

Sherman.—It is my understanding 
that the Hardwicke & Etter Manufac- 
turing Company has been inspec- 
ted and approved for “educational 
orders” from the War Department 
for war materials. Industries in this 
locality which are likely to become 
war industries have not been organ- 
ized, but we are working on them now. 
We have had good attendance at our 
meetings. We have held meetings 
to instruct workers over 65 in regard 
te getting their old-age benefits. 
There have not been any wage in- 
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creases here for the union members; 
in fact, it looks as if there may be 
reductions as the men will not cooper- 
ate in keeping the wage scale up. The 
Interstate Cotton Oil refinery has 
granted a wage increase, but they 
have not been organized as the wage 
increase and yearly bonus together 
with pressure have impeded organi- 
zation progress.—J. B. Covey. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk.—The wage and hour law 
has affected the fertilizer workers, 
the dock workers and workers in vari- 
ous factories. Organizing work is 
under way among the employees of 
bakeries, laundries and the Guide 
Publishing Company. We are giving 
the workers assistance in understand- 
ing their rights in old age and unem- 
ployment compensation. The build- 
ing trades, railroads and coal piers 
are taking on additional workers. 
The writer spoke at a mass meeting 
in Petersburg, Virginia, on December 
9. Brother George L. Googe also 
appeared on the program under the 
auspices of local No. 52. This meet- 
ing was held prior to the election at 
the American Hardware Company 
plant on December 13. The A. F. of 
L. won this election 4 to 1.—Davip 
ALSTON. 

Salem.—There are no industries in 
this locality that are likely to become 
war industries. Our Central Labor 
Union has distributed bulletins and is 
giving other assistance to those over 
65 who are trying to get their old-age 
benefits. Truck drivers of Local No. 
171 employed by Greenburg Motor 
Express and Brooks Transportation 
Company of Danville have received 
wage increases. Local No. 273, meat 
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cutters, has secured a wage increase 
from the Neuhoff Company, Inc., of 
Salem. Button Workers Local No. 
22183 has signed a contract for 170 
employees. A member of the legis- 
lature is proposing a labor mediation 
board for Virginia—JAmMEs To. 
GEARHEART. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—Building trades 
unions are considering contracts to be 
presented to employers in Spring. 
Teamsters are asking wage increases 
from milk dairies. Organization 
work is going steadily on. The plants 
which would likely become war indus- 
tries are not organized here. Wages 
in these plants are high and work 
steady. Central Body is doing all it 
can to assist workers over 65 in secur- 
ing old-age benefits. Our legislature 
does not meet until January, 1941. 
Some trucking and warehouse indus- 
tries here are affected by the wage and 
hour law. The majority of our indus- 
tries coming under the law are paying 
more than the minimum wage. This 
is not true, however, of those in intra- 
state business. Acting under a resolu- 
tion adopted by the State Federation 
of Labor at its convention last Au- 
gust, we are carrying on a general or- 
ganizing campaign all over the state. 
We are doing all we can through Cen- 
tral Labor Unions and Building 
Trades Council as well as local unions 
to instruct our membership regarding 
their rights in old-age and unemploy- 
ment compensation. At the present 
time there is a slight letup in employ- 
ment. Business is still fairly good, 
but companies are not hiring new men. 
The report is that business will be bet- 
ter inthe spring months. Wedosome 
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broadcasting, but we do not have any 
regular period. Our chemical indus- 
tries have been doing considerable ex- 
panding.—Tom CAIRNS. 

Clarksburg.—Meeting arranged 
for seventy employes of Lange and 
Crist Box and Lumber Company. 
Social Security Committee appointed 
by Central Labor Union on January 
19.—PauL E. WEBER. 

Welch.—Only the building trades 
at present are receiving wage in- 
creases. Railroad union organizers 
are endeavoring to organize the Vir- 
ginia system, which if I understand 
correctly is partly organized now be- 
tween Roanoke, Virginia to Williams- 
town, West Virginia. There is need 
for mobilization of all local unions 
to organize the unorganized.—A. 
RODRIGUEZ. 


WISCONSIN 


Baraboo.—The only industry here 
likely to become a “‘war industry”’ is 
woolen textiles and the Island Woolen 
Company has an all-union agreement 
with Federal Labor Union No. 20741. 
The Midwest Sportswear Manufac- 
turing Company of Baraboo and Chi- 
cago might receive war orders for 
uniforms. This firm is unorganized. 
We have no central labor union here 
and Federal Labor Union No. 20741 
has distributed literature and other- 
wise assisted workers in securing bene- 
fits under social security legislation. 
Local employers are not granting 
wage increases as in other communi- 
ties. The Island Woolen Company 
has refused to grant increases despite 
the leadership of the American 
Woolen Company in granting in- 
creases from 7 to 10 per cent. Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 20741 is con- 
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freeze with Sani-Flush for 10c (25c for the 
largest trucks and tractors). Just pour it 
in. Run the engine, drain, flush and refill 
(directions on the can). Then your ra- 
diator is really clean. And your car runs 
cool. Do it yourself. Or, if you prefer, have 
your garage or service station do it for 
you. Insist on Sani-Flush. It cannot injure 
motor or fittings. You’ll find Sani-Flush 
in most bathrooms for cleaning toilets. Sold 
by grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c sizes. The 
Hygienic Products Company, Canton, O. 


Sani-Flush «2 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN 














tinuing its efforts, however, to secure 
similar increases for its members. A 
joint committee from the Farmers’ 
Equity Union and Federal Labor 
Union No. 20741 are planning a local 
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mass meeting —JOHN O. McGLas- 
HAN. 

Green Bay.—A committee has been 
set up by the Green Bay Federated 
Trades Council to act on social secur- 
ity and wage and hour matters. Busi- 
ness is rather quiet, but we are hold- 
ing our own and gaining membership 
in some local unions. Organizing 
work is under way among retail 
clerks, butcher workers and in the 
paper industry. We have our own 
vocational school which is set up sepa- 
rate from the public schools. Some 
of our public schools, junior high 
schools and senior high schools, have 
some classes set up for vocational edu- 
cation.—Lovuis BUTTERFIELD, SR. 

The hotel and restaurant workers 
ganization. The dairy and creamery 
and bartenders are expanding their or- 
employees are organizing the milk 
drivers and milk depot employees at 
the present time. The employees of 
the Hotel Northland in Green Bay 
and the specialty steel workers of the 
Norcor Manufacturing Company in 
Green Bay have received wage 
increases. This latter company is 
now 100 per cent unionized.—LEE 
NEWMAN. 

Janesville—Three of our local 
manufacturing plants have been sur- 
veyed for war time purposes, but no 
information has been given out re- 
garding “educational orders.”’ All in- 
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dustries of any consequence in this lo- 
cality have been organized. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union has a social security 
committee to assist members in social 
security matters. A field office has 
been opened here recently which 
should be of great assistance to us in 
the future. Material, Yard and Fac- 
tory Workers Local No. 1426 re- 
ceived a five percent wage increase in 
January, which with the ten per cent 
equalizing increase received last fall 
makes a total of fifteen per cent in- 
crease for the metal salvage workers 
here. The strike against the Carr 
stores (local chain grocery) which has 
been in progress during the past five 
months continues. Numerous confer- 
ences with the company have been 
without result. We expect to or- 
ganize at least two more restaurants 
here in the near future. The repres- 
sive labor legislation enacted by the 
last legislature is responsible for the 
strife between the Carr company and 
its clerks, butchers and truck drivers 
local unions. The so-called ““Wiscon- 
sin Employment Peace Act’’ requires 
a favorable vote of three-fourths of 
all eligible employees before a closed 
shop agreement may be signed. Labor 
disagrees with this act and contends 
that it is unconstitutional since it is 
clearly at variance with the Wagner 
Act which requires only a majority.— 
CarL E. BuNCE. 
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JERSEY CITY: 





C. F. MUELLER COMPANY © 


Manufacturers of 


Macaroni—Spaghetti—Elbow Macaroni—Egg Noodles 
| 
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